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ABSTRACT 
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Suiamarv 



Despite a sharp increase in teacher demand between 1950 
and 1965, the education^ authorities managced in almost all 
cases to find ieacnei^'^to put in front of *^e pupils o tails 
meant a considerable eifort on the part of Member comitries , 
since several factors combined to slow down the intalce of re- 
cruits, The government departments concerned had no control 
over some of tliese factors (population trends for example). 

Tile school authorities took up tlie cheillenge in t\/o ways: 
by immediately^ taking emer,^-ency measures, to r;old the p os ition 
and at the same time staVtlnf»: tV draw up~~mld^Vlui5~^ 

^ emergency measure s ~c6nsiste~3^ o^ more intensive 
^.iilsa-cion of teachers (witliin the normal functioning of the 
exl suing system; and by provisionally lowering tlie level of the 
various qualifications officially required. 

The main objective of the longer-term measures v^as to 
Increase the inflow into the teaching profession of people who 
had acquired tlie qualifications traditionally required for 
teachers. Particular emphasis was laid on the socio-economic 
aspects of the teachers* status so as to attract and retain 
higher education graduates in the face of competition from other 
branches of activity. 



Tlie persistence of the various symptoms of shortage in 
some countries in recent years, and tlie dissatisfaction of many 
education autliorities v/itli atteiapts to improve the quality of 
teaching mainl y, by improving tlie ratio of teachers to pupils , 
seem to indicate that policy measures taken did not always pro- 
duce Idle results hoped for by their auldiors. In fact, educa- 
tional progress could be hampered by the rise in personnel 
costs (since Increased participation in cducauion affecus the 
upper reaches of the educational system) or could mean malcing 
top heavy a claim on the total supply of graduates from the 
universities. 



Th© failure to integrate the v^lous measures , and the 
fact that it v/as sometimes necessary to keep in force measures 
which were only Intended as provisional, stemined fro.u the 
Ml©dequacy if not almost to lack of loreca^-ting machiner y 
in many couifErXes, Statistics potii of stocks and flows of 
teachers are rare and, when tliey do exist, are of little use 
because tliey are not sufficiently detailed. At the croscroads o: 
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quantity and quality, teachers should have been the subject of 
resecxrch and development programmes in regard to training, 
recruitment and utilisation. But in the rare cases v/hen they 
were done such studies v/ere badly co-ordinated, although the 
need for them became even more urgent \/ith tlie implementation 
of teaching reforms . 

j.. Contrary to v/hat generally happens in other branches of 
activity, the lack of qualified manpower and/or its cost did not 
lead to a systematic study of the possibilities of a better 
division, of la bour as Part of the effort to develop new educa- 
^onal tachnlques and methods . But, in any case, tea ohVrs v/ou3.d 
have been reluctant to accep'b such a change because the content 
of tlieir initial training and the slovmess in recognising the 
need for continuing training left them unprepared for it. 

In the absence of reliable planning machinery based on 
research, the education authorities did not grasp the opportunity 
thus offered tliem to apply new training methods to the increased 
nufiibers of young stud ent-teachers they were recrul-tlng e;qaressi y 
to provide mass education. The increased rate of recruitment 
has rejuvenated the teaching body, and these new teachers are 
oue to spend a long time in the educational systems in some 
countries, i/itliout progrcunraes for systematic continuing training 
little progress is to be hope^ for. — ^ 



the years to come, many teachers v/ill be recruited not 
only in primary and secondary education (the latter v/ill tend 
to become universal) and higher education, but also in pre- 
saiool ^d specif education (for socio-cultural reasons) and 
adult (or continuing) education. The efforts of part 
of TOe existing body of teachers v/ill have to be diverted to 
train tne new influx (both as regards initial and continuing 
trainii^), to counsel and direct teaching staffs, and to under— 
tmee research. Apart from deriving greater impetus from tlie 
education^ environment of -ttie society of which they are a part, 
the schools would be assured of being able to find the qualified 
people they need for tlielr staffs if tlie educational svstems 
lunctxon as democratically and as efficiently as possible, 
especially since changes in teachers* tasks (and training) 
should malce it possible to improve tlielr career— profiles . 



To sum up, it seems tliat the pressure of events has 
prevented educational authorities from talcing anv'^hing but a 
EliSelZ. of view . But with this approach they 

able to reconsider the use currently made of 
teachers qu^ifications, and what such qualifications should 
really be. mie_ problem rema ins untouched ^ and it must be hoped 
piat the breathing space tljalFsorae countries are now/ beginning 
to e:q)erience v/ill be put to good use in a serious attempt to 
deal v/lth it. 
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TEACHING STAFF NUMBERS AMD 
EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION SINCE 1950 



GEMEIU-L IHTRODUCTIOtT 

1. The object of this survey is to examine how school and 
miiversity authorities have responded to the need for greater / 
numbers of teachers of various categories occasioned bj^ tlie 
continuous grov/th in numbers of pupils and students since 1950. 

2. Tile purpose of tills introduction is to describe in 
greater detail the aims of the survey and the methods used to 
carry it out, and to emphasize more particularly the inadequacies 
of the data available, 

A • Aims and layout of the study 

3. Bearing in mind the "educational explosion" which has 
occurred in Member countries since 1950 and v/liich is described 
in study No, 1, the question naturally arises whether enough 
human resources — i.e, teachers - could be recruited to meet 
the challenge. Put in this v/ay, the problem amounts to con- 
fronting a supply with a demand in purely quantitative terms. 

This will be done in the first part of the study, vdiere the / 
various means used to attract and keep more teachers in ttie y 
educational system v/ill be examined in turn. 

4. Nevertheless, as will be made clear in the first part v/ 
of the study, the allocation of teachers to jobs is not governed 
solely by quantitative considerations. Teacliing is at the 
"crossroads" of quantitative and qualitative problems within 
the educational system. The educational reforms which have been 
Introduced in many Member countries over the last ten years, and 
vdiose form and content are described in stud3'' No, 6, have created 
new conditions for training and recruitment which have to be 
talcen into account. If tills is not done, some of the fundamental 
objectives of these reforms may not be achieved, 

5. The ways in which the teaching body is deployed and 
utilised will also have to change, both in tlie light of the new 
functions required of teachers and in order to ratlon6G.lse the 
functioning of school and university establishments for which 
the cost in staff is high. This is demonstrated in Study No, 2, 
v/hlch analyses expenditure on education. 

6. There Is also the question of the possible repercussions 
allowing tlie education^ system to claim too high a proportion 

of the total oul^ut of university graduates. This raises the 
difficult problem of sharing out highly qualified manpov/er 
among tlie vai’ious sectors which need it. 
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7« The second part of the study v/ill tlierefore deal with the 
inter-relationships bet\/een the training, recruitment and 
U'tilisation of teachers. Tliere v/ill be far more questions than 
answers - proof in itself of the paucity of information cuid 
study in -tiiis field. 

B. The methods used 

8. This study could not have been undertalcen if the Committee 
for Scientific and Technical Personnel had not Included in its 

\ programme a study on the ‘'Supply of and Demand for Teachers in 
Primary and Secondary Education" /S^TP(69)ll7(l). The information 
given in that study, some of v/hicn is quoted in this paper, is 
talcen in almost all cases from national studies (2) or statistics 
expressly checked by Member countries, 

9. In order to cover the ma;jor part of the "human resources" 
allocated to the educational system as a whole, the Secretariat 
mdertook, while it was engaged in preparatory v/ork for the 

V Policy Conference on Educational Groxrbh, a special survey of 

\trends in numbers of teachers in higher education. This is 
given as an Appendix to this study. Almost all liembei* 
countries have checked and supplemented the Secretariat’s 
statisti.es, v/hich have made it possible to study for the first 
time at International level the purely numerical aspect of 
trends for this category of teacher, 

10. .<Vs far as possible an attempt has been made to give some 
Information about other teachers not normally covered by •^e 
categories mentioned above l,e, tliose providing pre-school and 
special education, Ov/ing to the lack of a precise definition 
^d adequate statistics, it has not been possible to give 
figures for teachers in adult education. 



(1) study, v/liich has been approved by the C.S.T.P., will be 

published in the next fev/ montlis by the Organisation under 
the title: "The Training, Recruitment and Utilisation of 

Teachers in Primary and Secondary Education", 



(2) Seven volumes have been published under the title "Etude sur 

- Direc- 
Icientific 
3); 

.-iembom’g, 

(1969); Germany, Belgivim, the UiktecK/ingclo^^ 
Statistiques/Statlstical data (1969). 




(196.0); 
L969); 



(ISSO); 



Fiv.jiCo', 
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17« Full-time teachers in general secondeiry education are also 
systematically recorded, but brealcdov/ns according to subjects 
taught are less frequent. Part-time teachers are not always 
systematically recorded, and apart from a fev; notable e::ceptions 
the full-time equivalence of their hours of vservice is not lcno\vn. 
The situation is even more serious as regards technical educa- 
tion at secondary level for v/hich many part-time teachers are 
employed, v/hile the greater decentralisation of Instruction pro- 
vided in such establishments seems to have tiie effect in some 
countries of preventing any regular recording of statistics even 
for full-time teachers. Furthermore, some records do not dis- 
tinguish bet\/een full-time and part-time teachers. 

18. For similar reasons, statistics on teachers in higher 
education have to be treated with caution. In the introduction 
to a study on trends in numbers of teachers in higher* education, 
provided as an Appendix to this paper, the main wealaiesses are 
underlined. Data on teachers in non-university type higher 
education are particularly poor. The teclinical and occupational 
training provided in "this of education, v^hich is sometimes 
described as post-secondary, seems to be the responsibility of 
too many different aulhorities for it to be possible so far in 
many coun*tries to have a clear idea of the body of teachers en- 
gaged in it, 

®uch longer can this state of affairs be tolerated 
at a time \ihen questions are being asked about policies for the 
systematic diversification of higher education as a whole? More 
generally, what hope is there of vrorking out meaningful recruit- 
ment policies without first having a better Imowledge of the 
composition of the teaching body and liie reasons 
why teachers remain in or leave the profession? The fact that 
one is compelled to ask these basic questions underlines once 
more ^e limitations from v/hlch this study has suffered. 
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TREHDS IN T(yiAL LIIBIBERS OF TJjACI-IEPlS 



Introduction 



20. It would have been intellectucilly more satisfying to com- 
pare the demand for and supply of teachers for the period 1950 
to 1965 > to measure the resulting surplus or deficit and explain 
the reasons for it. Unfortunately, v/ith the data available it 
is not possible to make such a comparison and analyse the 
results. The absence in almost all countries of recruitment 
plans at the beginning of the period, the poor quality of the 
statistics and the varietj'’ of ways in which governments can 
define or describe imbalances beti/een supply and demand, all 
iniposc very narrow limits on posslblllldes of inteipreting re- 

StUL uS • 



21, On the basis of a limited number of statistics on tlie 
stock of teachers it is not possible to deduce that at a given 
time tlie supply of teachers v/as insufficient to meet the demand, 
^d to put a definite value on 1die deficit ttiat then e:cisted, 
Deilcit is always a relative concept, and depends on the de- 
finition it is given, 

22, It is possible in theory to calculate the full-time 
equivalent of overtime put in by regular teachers, and of teach- 
ing done by retired teachers or those witliout the requisite 

teaching (as defined by official regulations 
® various coxantries), and deduce from this one part of the 
deficit. But it vrould only measure one part of the deficit 
since, to measure the total deficit, account lias to be taken of a 
basic factor vrtiich can be handled very flexibly by tlie school 
authorities: the size of classes, and something which grosso 
mode arises indirectly from it — the pupil/teacher ratio, 

Uhile the three indicators mentioned above can easily be 
c^culated because they are defined by compulsory regulations, 

^e size of classes is not fixed ‘*no varietur''. In general, 
tne authorities lay down a mascimum size for classes, v;hich 
implies the creation of a second class \/hen this limit is ex- 
ceeded, Very often a deliberate policy for Improving -tiiis 
ratio tal:es the form of setting an average target. If it is 
observed that the ratio has deteriorated betv'/een t\TO given dates 
tl,e, ttiat average class size has increased), tills may mean that 
4 ® authorities have brought this about deliberately, thereby 
in exxect reducing the demand foi* teachers by comparison with 
the original situation. 
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24, The combination of the lack of statistics and the stress 
put on recn.u.tn:<::it policy rather tlian on other policies has also 
caused the •:.c>ncc;'r.t of deficit to be interpreted differently from 
one Member* coun*‘::-y to another. Some have thoucht of it in terras 
of the full- time equivalerit of extra teaclilng load, or the 
teaching hours done by retired or non-queilified teachers, otliers 
in terms of the deterioration of the px;^)!! /classroom ratio. 
Sometimes, too, some countries have measured the shortage in terms 
of a combination of two or tliree of these factors. In the con- 
te:rt of the very high demand for teachers betv/een 1950 and I960 
there were naturexlly fev; eicamples of exact calculations of 
teacher surpluses, 

25, Tlie above considerations indicate that it is better to 
abandon the idea of making a s*trict numerical comparison botxtfeen 
supply ^d demand and, particularly for the period in question, 
the notion of deficit. It seemed preferable to lump all the 
available information togetlier under tlie heading of shortage, 
since tlie different devices that have been used by Ilember coun- 
tries to try to remedy at any given time one (or several) 
component(s) of the deficit, and v/hlch might have been used to 
measure the deficit in part or as a whole, v/ill be considered 
here as indicators of liiat shortage. They will at the same tirae 
give a picture of the measures that harassed autliorities have 
been reluctantly obliged to talce to cope with the mass of pupils 
arriving at the various types of school and university estab- 
lishments, 

26, The plan of tills first part v/ill tlierefore reflect the 
pragmatic approach necessary to cover all the various aspects of 
this sub;ject. The first cliapter v/ill compare the grovdsh in 
pupil numbers v\/ith that of teachers. The second chapter v/ill 
show how the demand for teachers v/as satisfied by various means, 
which are in themselves Indicators of the shortage that many 
Member countries have had to meet. The third chapter will 
^plify tlie description of the range of measures used by high- 
lighting the main features of teacher supply for that period. 

The fourth and final chapter will give some indication of 
anticipated trends in the demand for teachers over the nesct 

fev/ years. 
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Comparison of gro\‘/th in number 
of pupils and teachers 

27. For statisticcil reasons due to the fact that the records 
9£ various categories of teacher do not always correspond to 
the records of pupils and students whom they in fact teach, the 
figures for pupils that v/ere used in the studies referred to in 
paragraphs 8 and 9, and quoted again here, do not exactly corres- 
pond to those given in Study No. 1, Nevertheless the broad 
trends in population (including internal migrations) and cora- 
pi^sory education described in Study No, 1 should be kept in 
mind because they e:>q>lain to a considerable extent the grovrtli 

in teacher requirements at the various levels of tlie educational 
system. 

28. Moreover, various institutional measures aimed either at 
ensuring that compulsory education was respected (Mediterranean 
Members of the O.h'.C.D, in particular), or at extending tlie 
duration of conipulsory education (to nine years in the most 
adviced O.L.C.D, coimtries), or again to make sv/eeping changes 

st^cture and content of education at all levels, have 
all contributed to an increased demand for teachers over the 
period from 1950 to 1975. The main features of these changes, 
the effects oi whicii \/ill be felt for a long time to come, are 
described in Study No, 6 v/hich deals with the adaptation of 
structirres. 

29. Tlie lack of standardized statistics for the period as a 
whole has made it impossible to give an estimate of overall 
growth in teaclier numbers, Tlie main numerical gaps which are 
emphasized from time to time in this paper malce it necessary to 
deal separately v/ith each of the main kinds of education con- 
sidered, 

Pye~school. special and prlmeiry education 

30. xfLthough available statistics are far from sufficient to 
coyer pre-school, special and primary education in Member coun- 
tries, it has been possible for tliese types of education to 
compare the growth in the number of pupils and teachers between 
1950 and 1965. These trends can almost always be assessed for 
1955 and I960, thus making it possible to determine \dien shor- 
tages were most acute. 

(l) ^je-school and special e d ucation 

31. Figures available at present for these categories 
(Table 1) do not cover more than half of the liember countries 
for pre-school education and not more tlian ono-tlilrd for special 
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47.07'i>^> 


514/?) 


• 4,c/»7, 
/7I) 


524/,) 


1950 


J»?4.655 


ICO 




100 


56.055 


100 


5.118 


100 


1955 


6^J5.6t'.:; 


io7 


.■4.905 


265 








_ 


I960 


7*V^.^67 


550 


55.067 


'AiO 


■557776 


99 


0.*i>i5 


.;CG 


1965 


l.157.75> 


506 


50.559 


555 




124 


8.994 


208 


luxoDbourc 


















1950 


5.595 


1CC 


101 


ICO 










>955 


V. i'fO 


rjj 


115 


114 










I960 


'^.7:9 


1>9 


'U’O 


1.7 










>965 


5.£’; : 


166 


1 91 


189 










!fon/ay 


















1^30 










1.717 


100 


..71 


100 


1955 












_ 




_ 


I960 










. 2 .::;ri 


129 


5CI 


141 


1955 

i7ctherlan( 


B 








2.7.7 


159 


5'39 


.■17 


1950 


Vn ,4fA 


100 


8.2C0 


100 


100 


: . 16.2 


irc 


19‘‘>5 


37c.:: :J 


1C8 


1C.05'J 


i :i 


4 V, 5.52 


15.? 


5.C19 


J'lO 


I960 


597. 5 


II 7 


' 1.5*0 


159 


yf.5rii 


166 


5.C7I 


179 


1955 


^^57. >5C 




15.557 


161 


6 .’.*5 15 


190 


m7(X 


:18 


U.K.; 


















r^:;landr£ 

UalcQ 


















1950 










•19. 


100 




ICC 


1955 










59.-175 


121 


>.499 


1.?9 


1960 










66.065 


156 


6.057 


i7-.> 


19S5 

northern 

IrelnnA 










76.465 


156 


7.5S7 


ii i 


•1950 










711 


ICC 


51 


100 


1955 










1.572 


195 


9'j 


I7£ 


i«:60 










2.M-52 




171 


:.»55 


1965 










6.180 


8G9 


x9 


765 


S\.>eden 


















1955 


7.105 


•lOo* 


gccH 


100 










>V6u 


i-5,564 


1?J 


1.95c 


285 










1965 


7C.445 


..-7 


2.4C2 


53> 










Turkey 


















1950 


1.760 


100 


71 


100 










19. ”>5 


-.575 


1‘16 


82 


115 










1^60 


...7 *0 


155 


1(V^ 


>•16 










ICG5(T) 


5.016 


171 


105 


145 











."oupGoa : rVccp’?; »rheri* inUcntfil o-horv;inc in the l;oton, nil 

the aj'AUabiof. \M»rc fron Uho IT-TSIOO otntiabicnl 

tcnrboo*: oml i.'hcn no otlioi' Cisuroo were nvailnbln 
Uic;; v;9rc tnJre.'i Tx'on the Vf7Ii.K;o pxiblicotion, “'./orl*l 
♦Jui’vo;'' of TJducntion”, Vein. II, III find TVi 
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notes to Table 1 



The definition of pre-primary education used to establish the UNESCO 
statistics t "...all education preceding the first level, e.g. kinder- 
gartens, nursery schools as well as infant classes attached to schools 
at higher levels. Nxarsory play centres, etc* (caring for children 1-3 years 
old) may be included in some cases. Figures on teachers refer, in general, 
to both full-time and part-time teachers* Unless otherwise stated, data 
refer to both public and private schools; however tdiey should be considered 
as a minimum indication of the amount of pre-primary education since complete 
data are not available in e^.1 cases." 

The definition of special education used to establish the UNESCO statistics : 
".*.all types of special education provided in special schools, homes or 
or other institutions, or in special classes attached to regular schools, for 
children who ’deviate so far phynically, mentally, emotionally or socially 
from the so-called normal pupils that the standard curriculum is not suitable 
for their educational needs* (Carter V. Good, ed* , Dictionary of Education * 

New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co* Inc.). In most cases the data presented in this 
table cover special education at the first level for physically handicapped 
children. However, depending on the facilities existing in the reporting 
countries, they include one or more other types of special education, e.g. for 
children who are mentally handicapped, socisdly maladjusted, backward, 
exceptionally gifted, etc* In a number of countries, special education is 
provided also at the second level, both general and vocational. Unless otherwise 
stated, the data refer both to public and private institutions and to both full- 
time and part-time education* " 

Including pupils in special classes attached to primary schools. 

Source for 1950/51 ♦ 195^/55 and 1959/60 t C*D* Hoogh t "Probldmes ficonomiques 
de 1 *enseignement'* CEPSPT, Bruxelles (1963); source for 1965/66 : Annuaire 
statistique de I’enseignement (Belgique). 

Source : Study on Teachers "Statistical Data" (OECD document, ^*969), except 
for the number of teachers in 1955 (9,140) taken from the UNESCO publications 
mentioned abovb. 

Only public education is given in "Annuaires statistiques de la Prance" and 
"Informations statistiques" (Service Central des Statistiques et de la 
Conjoncture - MinistSre de l*Education Nationale); the number of pupils axid 
the number of school-teachers in 1960/61 and 1954/55 has been obtained by 
deducting from the total number pf school-teachers (Annuaire statistique de 
la France) teachers of elementary classes and continuation courses, the number 
of which was assessed in Study on Teachers "Franc e-Ireland", OECD document, 1969* 

1964* 

Special education t not including special classes attached to ordinary schools. 
Children of boatmen not taken into account* 

Estimate. 
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education. In fact, statistics for some countries are full of 
gaps and sudden Jumps in the numerical series, due perhaps to 
variations in the census of different types of schools. It v/as 
therefore tliought preferable not to Include tliese figiires, 

32. Table 1 shov/s that for pre-school education, in the coun- 
tries covered, the teaching body gre \7 faster tlian pupils bet\/een 
1950 to 1965, except in Turkey, Kov/ever, during these 15 years, 
Belgium betv/een 1S55 and I960, Japan betv/een 1950 and 1955, and 
Luxembourg bet\;een 1950 and I960, had to meet a greater increase 
in pupils than teachers. 

33. In special education, except in Nortliem Ireland where 
the increase in teachers has alv/aya been lower than that of 
pupils, and in Austria where pupils and teachers have increased 
at the same rate, the number of teachers has increased more 
rapidly than that of pupils. Hov/ever Japan bet\/een 1950 and 1955 
experienced the opposite trend, 

34. Lxcluding Greece and Sv/eden, for \/hich there are no 
statistics for 1950, it is clear liiat pre-school teachers have 
always increased more rapidly (except in Turkey) than tliose in 
primary education (Table 2), tlius reflecting the low level of 
development of this category in 1950, and tlie strong pressure in 
favour of its expansion v/hich occurs for various socio— cultural 
reasons. 

35. In special education, the grov/tli of which can be eJ 5 >lained 
at least in part by the same reasons, similar trends are found; 

JO, Comparing once more the trends given in Tables 1 and 2, and 
bearing in mind that teachers for pre-school and primary education 
are recruited from the same sources, it seems that the smallest 
growth in teacher numbers by comparison with pupils, which was 
pointed out in paragraphs 32 and 53 above, followed the trends 
noted in primary education for Turkey and Belgium j but the 
opposite was true for all the other cases given. 

57. In view of the wealaiess of the statistics available, the 
above paragraphs will be the only reference to these tv/o t;^es of 
education in this paper, 

(2) Primary education 

3S. Of the 19 countries covered in Table 2, only three (France, 
Iceland, Turkey) had not, by tlie end of tlie period in question, 
achieved a grovrbh index for full-time primary school teachers 
hi{|^ier than that for pupils. Slightly less than half the re- 
maining 16 coimtries, with pupil numbers expanding less rapidly 
than teaching staff between 1950 to 1965, nevertheless experienced 
periods bet\7een 1950 and I960 when the opposite was true. The 
population bulge in some countries was certainly one of the main 
causes of the latter tendency. 
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CoBPerative growth of the nuabor of pupIIb and full^tiee ten chin? ataT:' In nrl n<*.*;co!:i or» 

1950 to 1%5 (1050 « 100) 



growth of teaching staff 


1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


Growth of teaching stuff 


1950 


1955 


19oC 


1965 


Under dudII enrolments 










Over pUDll enrolments 










Krom 1^50 to 1955 
























England and Wales 


pupils 


100 


115 


104 


105 


Austrla(ll) 


pupils 


100(2) 




67 


?3 




teachers 


100 


114 


115 


116 




teachers 


100(2) 


97 


95 


102 


Deninark(l) 


pupils 


iC0(2) 


120(3) 


124(4) 


125(5) 


Scotland( 13) 


pupils(l2] 


100 


110 


1C7 


110 




leuchers 


100(2) 


119(3) 


147(4) 


193(5) 




teaciiers 


100 


lU 


llo 


119 


Ireland 


pupils 


100 


loo 


1C8 


112 


United States 


pupils 


100(14) 


117 


1 


145 




teachers 


100 


103 


108 


112 




teachers 


1C0(14) 


124 


140 


: lo6 


Switzerland 


pupils 


100(2) 


117(3) 


121(4) 


- 


iVorthen: 














teachers 


1.00(2) 


113(3) 


122(4) 




lreland(l5) 


pupils 


100 


109 


103 


102 
















teachers 


100 


109 


109 


113 


Prom 1950 to I960 




































I tuly 


pupils 


100 


97 


93 


92 


Belgium 


pupils 


100 


112 


118 


122 




teticiicrs 


100 


106 


11c 


122 




teachers 


100 


106 


113 


124 


























Japan 


pupils 


100 


110 


111 


67 


Norway (6) 


pupils 


100 


131 


140 


Ui 




teachers 


100 


113 


116 


U3 




teachers 


100 


120 


ll'i 


142 


























Iiuxembourgdb) 


pupils 


100 


99 


106 


119 


Netherlands 


pupils 


100 


121 


124 


120 




touchora 


100 


104 


113 


124 




teachers 


100 


116 


123 


128 


























Fortugal(17) 


pupils 


100 


131 


141 


141(9) 


Prom 1950 to 1965 














teachers 


100 


141 


164 


17u(9) 


Prance 


pupils 


100 


118(7) 


141(8) 


136 


Yugoolavia<l6) 


pupils 


100(19) 


112(3) 


143(8) 


lo5(9) 




teachers 


looao) 


104(7) 


122(6) 


135(9) 




teachers 


100(19) 


153(1) 


199(8) 


242(9) 


Iceland 


pupils 


100 


126 


154 


168 


Germany (20) 


pupils 


100 


75 


73 


66 




teachers 


100 


116 


144 


166 




teachers 


100 


101 


104 


120 


Turkey 


pupils 


100 


123 


177 


243 
















teachers 


100 


117 


170 


235 














Prom 1955 to I960 
























Spain 


pupils 


100 


103 


121(8) 


125 
















teachers 


100 


110 


113(0) 


128 















Training, recruitment and utilisation of teachers in primary and secondary education ^TP(69)ip^« 

(11) Including upper primary and special education. 



Source ; 

Notes; (1) Primary and lower secondary under **PolkeBkola**. 

(2) 1051. 

(3) 1956. 

(4) 1961. 

(5) 1966. 

(6) Including continuation schools. 

(7) 1954-1955. 

(8) 1959-1960. 

(9) 1964-1965. 

(10) Evaluation of teaching staff in private 
education based on teachor/pupil ratio of 
1-35 recorded in 1954-55. 



(12) Including pupils in 2 to 4 age-group and 12 years, 
and over in primary education. 

(13) Inoluding pre-primary education. 

0.4) 1949-1950. 

(15) Including pupils under five years old and over 
eleven years old in primary education. 

(16) Including upper primary education (and continuation 
schools in 1965). 

(17) Public only. 

(18) Eight-year schools. 

(19) 1952. 

(20) Source: Federal Bureau of Statistics: not Including 

the City-States. 
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(3) Secondary education 

39. Table 5 deals only with general secondary education. 
Statistics on teclinical education are scarce and inconsistent, 
and it is impossible to analyse trends for this kind of educa- 
tion, Although fe\/er for general secondary tlian for primary 
education, the statistics available shov/ that the situation has 
been worse in the former than in the latter. Less than half of 
the countries covered have e:q)erienced a more rapid gro\-rth in 
full-time teachers than pupils. A great many of them had re- 
corded the opposite trend bet\7een 1950 and I960, 

40, But tiiese figures must be treated with caution. It has 
not been possible to Include the full-time equivalent of part- 
time teachers. Staff employed as “assistant” or “supply” 
teachers cannot be included in tlie statistics. 



41, Trends in pupil numbers (Study No, 1) caused ’blie grovrth 
in the number of full-time teachers, as Table 4 shows, to be 
much more substantial, in general pecondaiy education (cxud 

a fortiori in secondary education as a vvhole) than in primary 
education during the period conKidored. I'or aii equ.-.l number of 
pupils, secondary education tends to be a larger “consumer” o.c 
teachers than primary education. 

® • li iglier education 

42, Tlie poor statistical coverage for this level of education 
has made it impossible to compare, as was done for primary and 
secondary education, the grovrtti in teaching staff with that of 
students for the four years generally considered above. It is 
therefore not possible to compare systematically what happened 
in higher education with v;hat has happened at other levels of 
education. For higher education, a comparison has been made 
between the annual average growth rate, for periods available, 
of teacher and student numbers, and synoptic tables su.Mming up 
trends in university education have been included to shov; hov; 
far the number of teachers exceeds, falls short of or equals 
the Increase in students. 



(1) Non-\miversltv higher educati on 

43, It was Impossible to obtain a similar overall picture of 
non-university higher education. Only one-tliird of Member 
countries \;ere able to provide some statistics, and tiiese do not 
in general cover the v/hole of this type of education (see the 
study in the Appendix for country studies on G-riiisny. Canada, 
Greece, Japan, United Kingdom, Turkey and Yugoslavia), Out of six 
countries (Japan not beiilg included in this category) offering 



Coaparatlvo growth of the 
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TABLE ^ 

puplla and full-tlno teaching ataff in penaral aeoondar/ edueatlan 



1950 to 1«?65 (1950 . 100^ 



Growth of teaching staff 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


Growth of teaching staff •f 


;195o 


lyj5 


19e0 


1965 


Under pupil enrolment 














, \ 








from 1956 to 1^55 














• • 








Oeranny (1) oupllo 


100 


142 


142 


172 






' 








teachers 


100 


137 


160 


169 


Over DUDil enrolments 










Austria pupils 


100 


129 


135 


146 


Idigland and WnLes 


pupils 


loO 


112 


155 


159 


teachers 


100 


119 


137 


159 


(19) 


t etchers 


100 


117 


163 


180 


Denmork(2) pupils 


100(3) 


110(4) 


119(5) 


14y(h) 














teachers 


100(3) 


113(4) 


133(5) 


l?ci(6) 


Scotland (20) 


pupils 


K'O 


100 


l4?4 


122 


Japan pupils(7) 


100 


112 


112 


113 




teachers 


100 


119 


137 


15n 


teachers (8] 


100 


109 


113 


131 


itorthem Ireland 






















(21) 


pupils 


10(* 


130 


244 


307 


From 1950 to 1960 












teucnere 


loo 


131 


247 


VA 


Switzerland (9 ) pupi lu 


100(3) 


134(4) 


152(5) 


- 


Iceland 


pupils 


100 


111 


lo'f 




teachers ( 10 ! 


100(3) 


119(4) 


145(5) 






teachers 


100 


113 




3li 


From 1950 to 1965 






















United States pupils 


100(il] 


146 


204 


263 














teachere 


100(11] 


125 


167 


225 














Prance (L2) pupils 


100 


122(13) 


lhd(l4] 


256(15) 














teachers 


100 


119(13) 


155(14) 


252(15) 














Norway pupils 


100 


131 


247 


425 














1 teachers 


100 


l2o 


159 


249 














Netr.erlands pupils 


100 


124 


196 


21b 














(U.MaOa) (16) tef.<?hers 


ICO 


116 


176 


210 














Netherlands pupils 


100 


292 


331 


300 














(V.GaL.Oa ) (17) teachers 


100 


252 


269 


267 














P'^rtugal (IS) pupils 


loo 


141 


210 


272 (15) 














teachers 


100 


122 


179 


234 (15) 














Turkey pupils 


100 


164 


419 


611 














teachers 


100 


134 


251 


324 














Prom 1955 to 1965 






















Prance(i8) (short) pupils 


100 


111 (13 


205(14) 


366(15) 














teachers 


100 


126(13) 


202(14] 


357(15) 














LuxembourgdS) pupils 


100 


127 


179 


210 














teachers 


100 


132 


157 


163 















' 


Source: 


Same 


as Table 2 








Notee: 


(1) 


Source: Federal Bureau of Statietico; not 


(11) 


1949-50. 


)' 






including the City States . 


(12) 




V 




(2) 


Gymnasia (upper cycle) and any connected 


Public sdhoola only (including technical lyc6ea). 


f 






lower-cycle clasaea. 


(13) 


1954-1955. 






(3) • 


1951, 


(14) 


1959-1960, 


t- 




(4) 


1956. 


(15) 


1964-1965. 




(5) 


1961. 


(16) 


Short secondary modem. 






(6) 


1966. 


(17) 


Upper primary. 


1 . 




(7) 


Including part-time pupils of upper cycle. 


(18) 


Public education only. 


i 

1 




(8) 


Including full-time teachere of part-tima 
coureea in upper cycle. 


(19) 


Including technical eecondary. 






(9) 


Including echoola of buelneee and 


(20) 


Public and grant-aided. 


y 

/• 






administration (at Intenaedlate level). 


(21) 


Including Intcroediate teclinical echoola. 


f 




(10) 


Not including auxiliary and domestic science 







o 

ERIC 
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4 

Grovrbh In full~tlme teacliinpc staff for 
primary and genersil secondary education 
bet\;een 1950 and 1965 (per cent) 



^ ! 

Level of 
" --^liduc ati on 

Coxmtry 


II. j 

1 

Primary 


♦ 

General 

Secondary 

1 


Austria 


r> 

C. 


59 


France 


55 


152 


Germany 


20 


89 


Iceland 


66 


210 


Japan 


13 


31 


Luxemboiirg 


24 


83 


IToniray 


42 


149 


Portugal 


76 


134 


Turkey 


135 


224 


United States 

i 


6G 


125 



Source : Tables 2 and 3. 



j.- 

r 

kr 

fi 



I- 

I 



.er|c 

*^S1BBS1S33 



normal education at this level, in all e::cept the United Bin£s‘dom 
students have increased more rapidly than teachers. For other 
tyxjes of education, a more rapid c^ovrbh in the number of teachers 
of technolo^jy v;as noted in Germany and Yugoslavia, 13ut for 
Social Sciences and Iledicine in Yugoslavia, and for non-university 
education as a whole in Japan and Turkej'^, students have increased 
Liore rapdily than teachers, 

(2) University higher education 

44, Tlie brief outline of the position for tv/o-thirds of 
liember countries in Table 5 seems to show that, despite diverging 
trends according to the period studied, a good number of coun- 
tries e:cperlenced more rapid grovrtli in teaching staffs than 
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Table 5 

Trend in numbere of teaching staff in relation to that of student enrolments 
for all \miversity education (by couiitry and by period) 



+ => + 1 

— ^ \ jff> 

0 s* « ^ 0 ^ + 1 ^ 


I 

1950-55 


ii 

1955-60 


III 

1960-65 


IV 

1955-65 


Germany (II 1952-60) (IV 1952-66) 




- 


+ 


0 


Austria 




- 


+ 


- 


Belgium 




+ 


- 


- 


Canada (II 1956-60) 
(III 1960-67) 

(IV 1956-67) 




0 


0 


0 


Denmark 


+ 


0 


+ 


+ 


Spain (I 1951-55) 










(II 1955-59) 


+ 


0 


0 




U.S.A. 




0 


- 


0 


Frcuice (IV 1957-65) 






+ 


+ 


Ireland (III 1960-64) 
(IV 1955-64) 


+ 


- 




0 


Italy 


+ 


+ 


- 


0 


Japan 


+ 


0 


- 


- 


Norway (II 1956-60) 

(IV 1956-65) 




«. 


•• 




U .N. s 

Great Britain 
(III 1960-64) 
(IV 1955-64) 




0 


+ 


0 


Northern Ireland 










(I 1951-55) (III and IV 
as for Great Britain) 


+ 




+ 




Tiurkey 


- 


- 


+ 


0 


Yugoslavia 




0 


+ 


+ 



Source 



Appendix to Study No. 3 : Quantitative trend of the teaching body in 

hic^er education. 
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students between 1960 ai^id 1965 (9 out of 15). In spite of 
TOis, between 1955 and 1965 teacher numbers e> 5 >anded faster than 
tliose of students in only three countries, v/hile seven otlier 
countries succeeded in maintaining staffing ratios more or less 
unchanged. 



V i. in university education is it possible to distinguish 

between teachers of different levels, Hiey have been divided 
in the Appendix into three groups; senior, middle and 
lower levels. Taking the period 1955 to 1965 only (Table 6), 
^®®Pi^£ "to the same summarised presentation (tho annual 
growth rate in student numbers for each of the three teacher 
categories adopted) it is clear that, in almost all countries 

teachers of higher status have never increased as quickly 
Still in terms of this table, overall ratios of 
middle and lower level teachers would seem to have followed 
Similar trends, but v/hen individual countries are talcen toe trend 
sometimes goes in toe opposite direction. 



e:q)ressed earlier about toe statistics 
mean that great caution is necessary in interpreting 
Nevertheless, bearing in mind the extent of 
5«?ii student increases, the recruitment effort in Member 
been enormous in an economic situation which, as 
aiii third chapter, was sometimes far from favour- 

given above suggest it has not always been 
teacher supply to demand. Some attempt there- 
fore is called for to measure the shoi'tages observed. 
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Table 6 

Trend in numbers of teaching etaff.diBtinguiBhad by atatus, 
in relation to the number of etudents for all university education 

between 1955 and 1965 



+ - > + 1 

- = < ^ 1 fi 


SL 


ML 


JL 


Germany (1952-60) (a) 


- 


0 


+ 


Austria 


- 


- 


- 


Belgium 


- 


+ 


+ 


Canada (1956-67) 


- 


+ 


- 


Denmeurk 


- 


- 


+ 


France (1957-65) 


- 


+ 


+ 


Greece 


- 


- 




U.S.A. 




m 


0 


It£dy 


- 


- 


0 


Japan 


0 


0 


- 


Norway (1956-65) 


- 


- 


- 


United Kingdom : 

Great Britain (1955-64) 




0 


0 


Northern Ireland (1955-64) 


- 


0 


0 


Switzerland 


- 


- 




Yugoslavia (b) 




+ 

1 


0 



Source : Same as Table 

Wotea : (a) Weet Berlin included throuj^out. 

(b) For the U.S.A. 8uid Yugoslavia, the teachers of hi^^er and 
intermediate status are edways given together. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Indie atoi’s ot th e shorta;:e of teac h ers 

47. Faced v/ith the increasing demand for teachers, school 
and university authorities have been quick to take defensive 
Pleasures similar in many v/ays to those other branches of 
activity are obliged to* take when faced v/ith a manpower 
shortage. The various palliatives resorted to can be regarded 
as indicators of the shortage they are intended to remedy. 'Eio 
following chapter will deal v;ith longer-term policies implemen- 
ted by countries to combat the shortage and neutralise its most 
adverse effects. 




43. The various indicators of shortage can be mialysed in 
one of two ways. Either existing teaching staff has been used 
more intensive l 3 »-, cr the rules as to the qualifications re- 
quired of teachers have been relaxed. 

^ • More intensive utilisation of existing staff 

49. As was said earlier, it has been possible to vary the 
pupil/classrooni ratio which is one of the main policy para- 
meters determining teacher demand. Teachers have also been 
invited to do overtime and to stay on over the legal retiring 
age. 

(l) Changing the size of classes 

50. The absence of precise data on trends in the size of 
classes means tliat analysis has to be done in terms of pupil/ 
teacher ratios. In primary education this ratio is significant 
to the extent that, in almost all countries, primary school 
teachers are each responsible for one particular class and 

are moreover employed full-time. Tlie way in which secondary 
and higher education is organised means that calculations of 
pupil/teacher ratios lose much of their significance. They 
can only indicate the order of magnitude of the trend occurring 
in the country concerned. Comparisons between countries would 
not have much meaning since the actual amount of teaching done, 
teachers* duties and the number of teaching hours that pupils 
receive from their teachers would not be kno\m. 



Primary education 



51. Table 7 sho^/s, for all Member countries except Canada, 
how pupil teacher/ratios in primary education have evolved over 
the four main dates considered. The ratio deteriorated in 
slightly more than one-third of the countries (eight) 

1950 and 1955 f after which the trend './ar revercod, czccopt in 
France ^beti/een 1955 and I960, and in Lu‘';ciiiboar;j bet: .-con 1360 
and 'i965. Only i'’rar.ce, Iceland and Turkey do not seem in 1965 
to have regained the ratio lecorded 15 years 



no'c seem 
earlier • 
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TABLE 7 

Trend of pupil/teache r ratloe in public primary education 
( or public and private ) 





1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


Worsenina of t^e r^tt,o 










between 1950 apd 1955 










Belgium (public 4^rl vat e ) 


23.7 


25.2 


24.5 


22.9 


Spain (1) (public) 


3^.'K2) 


40.0(3) 


36.7 




(private) 


33.5(2) 


36.1(3) 


41.3 




Ireland (public) 


33.7 


35.1 


33.7 


33.7 


Iceland (4) (public) 


27.0 


29.4 


28.9 


27.4 


Nor«g>y (4) (public) 


28.7 


31.2 


29.8 


26.5 


Netherlands (public private) 
United Kingdom: 


35.0 


35.6(5) 


34.7(6) 


31.1 


England ft Wales (7) (public) 


30.0 


31.4 


29.2 


28.3 


(8) (private) 


- 


12.6 


12.5 


12.6 


Northern Ireland(public) 


32.5 


32.6 


30.6 


29.4 


T'lrkey (public) 


45.0 


47.7 


47.6 


46.9 


(Private) 

. from 1950 to 1960 




17.9 


19.2 


19.5 


France (public) 

. from I960 th 1464 


25.2 


29.4 


29.5 


26.5(9) 


Luxembourg (public) (10) 


27.8 


26.6 


26.2 


26.7 


ImT>rov0nent of tiie ratio 










Germany (public t private) (11] 


48.0 


36.0 


36.0 


33.0 


Austria (12) (public -f private) 


30.0 


27.7 


27.6 


27.4 


Denmark -.(public) (13) 


32.0(2) 


31.0 


26.0 


21.0 


(private) (13) 


36.0(2) 


31.0 


32.0 


26.0 


United States (public) (14) 


32.8(15) 


30.2 


28.4 


27.5 


(private) (14) 


35.6(15) 


40.4 


38.1 


34.8 


Greece (public) 


" 1 


51.0 


40.0 


38.5(16) 


(private) 


- 


31.0 


30.0 


28.0(16) 


^t«±y — (public) - 


28.6 


• 26.1 


22.9 ~ 


21.4 


(private) 


29.0 ] 


1 25.4 


21.0 


23.0 


(4) (public ♦private) 


36.5 1 


' 36.0 


34.9 


28.3 


Portugal (public) 


40.6 1 


1 37.7 


34.7 


32.6 


(prlvato) 


- 


- 


23.4 


25.7 


Yugoslavia (public) 


- 


- 


36To(18) 


3T.0(9) 


Sweden (public) 


- 


23.6 


22.2 


19.0 


Swltaerland (public) 


31.0(2) 


31.0(3) 


29.0(17) 


- 



Sources Same ae Table 2* 



Notes; 



(1) Source s HRP Report, Table 22. 

(2) 1951. 

(3) 1956. 

(4) Not including part-time teachers. 

(5) 1954. 

(6) 1959. 

(7) Full-time teachers only in 1950, 
then full-time teachers plus 
full-time equivalent for part- 
time teachers. 

(8) Independent schools recognised 
as **efflclent**; the trend for 
ouch schools combining primary 
with secondary courses is as 
follows; 1955 s 14.4; I960 ; 14.5; 
1965 s 13.8. 

(9) 1964. 

(10) Primary and upper primary. 



(11) Source s Federal Bureau of Statistics; 
full-time teachers only in 1950 and 1955, 
then full-time teachers plue full-time 
equivalent for part-time teachers. 

(12) Primary and upper primary, not including 
teachers of arts and crafts and 
religious subjects. 

(13) Primary and lower secondary, number of 
pupils per teacher graduating from 
training collegee; 1966 for 196$. 

(14) Sources ; Projections of Educational 
statistics to 1975/76, United States 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, for 
1955 to 1965. 

(15) 1949/50. 

(16) 1963. 

(17) 1961. 

( 18 ) 1958 . 
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TABLE 8 



Trend of pupll/teacher ratios (i) In public and private general secondary 
education In varloua Member countries 





1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


United States (2) 










Public 




20.9 


21.7 


21.4 


Prl vat e 


- 


15.7 


18.3 


17.5 


France 










Modem short ^public) 


I 8.5 


- 


- 


21.4 


Greece 










Public 


- 


36 


40 


34 (3) 


Private 


- 


- 


20 (4) 


- 


Netherlands 










Modem short (pvbllo & private) 


2^.6 


27.4 


28.6 


26.5 


Portugal 










Public 


- 




22.2 


23.0 (5) 


Pri vat e 

United Kingdom: 


— 


- 


18.1 


19.9 (5) 


England & Wales 










Public 


- 


20.6 


20.8 


18.7 


Private grant-alded(grammar) (6) 


- 


18.1 


18.0 


• 16.9 (7) 


Independent (8) 
Northern Ireland (public) 


■ 


11.9 


12.0 


11.3 


Intermediate 


20.6 


24.8 


24.0 


20.4 


Crammer School 


18.9 


I 8.5 


19.1 


18.7 



Source t Same as Table 2. 

(1) The teaching staff taken into oonaideration are those teaching full-time, 
except for England and Wales where the ratio takes into account the 
full-time equivalent of part-time teachers. 

(2) All secondary education, source : Projections of Educational 
statistics to 1975-1976, US Department of Health, Education and Welfare - 
Office of Education; Washington. 

(3) 1963. 

(4) Estimate : MRP Report for Greece. 

(5) 1964. 

(6) Direct 'rant Grammar. 

(7) Lower Secondary : 21.2 ; upper secondary S 16.3. 

(8) Recognised ** efficient**. 
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52. Both these statistics and the more informative figures 
about size of classes are averages that can conceal considerable 
differences in actual class sizes. In Germany bet\’/een 1961 and 
1965 the number of pupils per class fell from 37.1 to 35.1. But 
in this average of 55, 65 per cent of all pupils were in classes 
numbering more than 35. 

53. Besides the improvement in the pupil/teacher ratios 
shovAi in Table 7, therefore, particular attention must be paid 
to tlie systematic efforts to reduce the number of over- size 
classes and the average size of classes. In England and Wales 
betv/eon 1955 and 1965 the percentage of over-size classes (the 
prescribed norm is 40 pupils) fell from 29.4 to 12.4. In 
Gv/eden, in an effort to promote the individualisation of teach- 
ing postulated in the reform, the average size of classes 
between I960 and 1965 fell from 23 to 20.5 pupils in the lov/er 
department of comprehensive school and from 23 to 23.7 pupils 
in the middle department, these tv/o departments corresponding 
to the primary cycle. 

54. It is therefore mainly in the first third of the period 
in question that teaching staff v/as used more intensively . 
Although the average figures of pupils per class nay conceal 
the effort tha.t is still to be made in this field, this shortage 
indicator seems to show that the situation has improved over 
the last ten years in primary education. 



Secondary education 

55. The absence of statistics makes it impossible to use 
this ratio v/ith the same precision in secondary education. 
Moreover, the v/ay teclinical education is organised, v/ith its 
various options and different categories of specialist 
teachers, does not lend itself to calculating pupil/xeacher 
ratios, given the present dearth of statistics. The fibres 
given below therefore v/ill relate only to general secondary 
education. 



56. As far as the size of classes is concerned, in 
Netherlands the average deteriorated between 1951 £^ud I960, 
rising from 20 pupils per class to 22.6. In England and ivales 
the percentage of over— size classes (the prescribed nors;! being 
50) rose from 49.4 in 1955 to 53.5 iu I960. Table 8, drav/11 
u‘o for some countries and for full-timo teachers only , con- 
firms the above figures; pupil/toacher ratios generally ae- 
terioratod bet^/eon 1955 and I960. 



57, Although the trend was reversed between i960 and 1965, 
the figures for many countries in 1965 wore still below those 
for the base year. In the Netherlands, the average nxiinber of 
pupils per class had risen again to 22 in 1965, as against 
20 in 1955. In Germany the average remained constant beween 

i960 and 1965. 
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58. From about I960 om/ardr. some countries made a great 
effort to improve the situation. In Lngland and Wales between 
I960 and 1965 the percentage of over-size classes dropped from 
53.5 to 39.8 (49.4 in 1955) > and in Sweden over the sane period 
the nujaber of pupils per class in the upper department of the 
cbmprehensivo school (equivalent to the first cycle of secon- 
da3?y education) decreased from 28 to 25. 

59. It is therefore mainly in the middle third of the period 
in question that the autliorities had to increase the number of 
pupils per class, and grosso mode per teacher, in secondary 
education. It seems that it was more difficult to improve the 
situation in tlic follov/ing period than v'as the case for primary 
education. The average size of classes and pupil/teacher 
ratios not having the same significance at this level of 
education, care must be taken not to Jump to conclusions, since 
the dotorioration of the average size of classes can also bo 
duo to the lack of available equipment, v/hile the lack of 
statistics on part-time teachers can falsify the actual figures 
for pupil/teacher ratios. Other indicators of shortage v/ill 
throw more light on the repercussions of expansion in pupil 
numbers in secondary education, v'liich was more rapid than that 
in primary education. 



60. Tables 7 and 8 shov; that in private education the pupil/ 
teacher ratio scorns consistently bettor than in general se- 
condary State education, \<hile for primary education this ratio 
is not so good as that recorded for State education in roughly 
half of the countries covered. But statistics for private edu- 
cation must bo regarded v/ith even greater caution than those 
for State education. 



61. Foi’ reasons similar to those given for teclmical education 
in paragraph 55, a summary table of the student/lecturor ratio 
has not been dravm up for higher education. Each of the 
nationa.1 s'budies in the Appendix to this docuinont gives 
examples of calculations of this tjqjc. But at international 
level. Table 5, \7hicli compares the annual average growth i*atos 
for teacher and student numbers, seemed more informative. It 
should be remembered that in university education between 1955 
and 1965, tliree out of 15 countries seemed to have improved 
staffii^ ratios, seven to have kept them more or less constant, 
while in the remaining five staffing ratios deteriorated. 

(2) Overtime 



62. In many Member countries the school and universit3'' 
autliorities made extensive use of voluntary overtime by existing 
staff te cope with increased need. Unfortunately, the \/eight 
of the additional hours taught (measured in full-time equivalent) 
as an element in the total teaching requirement is rai’ely known. 
The question of full-time equivalence is usually decided by 
headmasters or local authorities, and statistics are therefoi’c 
rare . 
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63. In Denmark the proportion oi overtiue in tocc.l demand 
was 12.5 per cent in primary and lo\/er secondary education for 
1966 (10.5 par cent in 1961; and 29.5 par cent in specir.lisea 
subjects in secondary schools in 1966 (full-time teachers only). 
In Sweden in Au-biirnn I960, the proportion of overtime v.'as 7 per 
cent for general secondary education as a whole. 



64. In university education in Greece roughly half tne 
teacher shortage (which in recent years was as hign as i-l per 
cent) was covered by overtime, v/hilc in Portugal 111 1961? 

45.3 per cent of teachers were regarded as '‘overworked' 
i.e. doing much more than their normal share of duty. Althougli 
the actual proportion of total demand is not lcno\/n, overcimc 
is high in France at this educational level, to judge xrom 
figures given in Table 9 in the study on Frcnce ( Apponc.x.‘c stuay 
on trends in nujnbors of tGachers in liiglior euuca’cion; . 



65. Given the lack of more exact data, an attempt can be 
made to measure the proportion of overtime tlii’ough tne size 
of tlie item covering it in the total amount wr.xu ouo in sala- 
ries. In Austria overtime payments as a percentage of total 
salaries rose bot\/een 1962 and 1965 from 0.2 to i-.O per cent 
in primary education, and from 2.5 to 8 per cent in genoro.1 
secondary. In Dorunark for secondary schools the figure was 
27 per cent in 1966-1967. This is an extreme case because tne 
Danish Govorninont, to attract and keep part of the teaching 
body ( jf-iance teachers in 7:-articular ) , instituted an arrange- 
ment which, by offering teachers the opportunity to do a^great 
deal of ovortimo, indirectly produced a saLary increase lor 
this part of the teaching body. Incidentally, the question 
arises v/hether, for financial reasons, certain go vernnients 
may not have preferred to arrange for increased overtime 
ra'tlier than create nw posts. 

( 3 ) The employment of teachers v/ho have rp_gpjiqd 
rc~t~iring age 



66. Some Member countries took measures, in particular in 
connection \/ith the problem of income earned in addition to a 
retiroment pcnsion(l% to keep teachers beyond retiring ago or 
to encourage retired ■teachers to ro'turn to teaching. I'c is 
almost impossible to quote any figxiros in •this connection 
because of the lack of systematic statistical coverage. The 
percentage of teachers regarded as retired and still teaching 
was 2 per cent in secondary schools in Deniiark (1966), 1.6 per 
cent in secondary education and the middle department of com- 
prehensive school in Sweden (1962). The corresponding per- 
ccirtage for primary education in Sv/itzerland increased irom 
1 to 1.3 per cent betv/een 1955 and I960. It corresponded to 
3 per cent of new teacher entrants for primary education in tne 
Netherlands in 1952, falling to 1.3 per cent ten years later. 



(1) The mea.suros taken in this field arc described in “Training, 
Recruitment and Utilisation of Toacliers in Primary raid 
Secondary Lclucation“ ^TP(69)ll7 Fart II, Chapter IX, 

(2) (b). 



it 
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67. xhG final retiring age is generally uuch Liore flexible 
for higher education than for other levels of teaching. In 
some countries an officially retired university teacher is 
sonetines authorised to continue giving tutorials or lec'burcs. 
It is therefore even more difficult than in the preceding case 
to find, exaoples of precise figures recorded by the university 
authorities. The situation is sooewhat similar to that of 
private education, \/here, because the terms of enplojTnent arc 
much more flexible than in State education, more retired 
people arc often used (and these usually come from the State 
educational system). In Greece in 1963» 4,5 per cent of the 
staff employed in private schools v/ere retired teachers. 



68, The particular example of Denmark as regards the large 
part overtime plays in meeting the demand for teaching, and 
the v/ide use in other countries of overtime and of larger 
classes, raises the question as to hov; far it is possible to 
go on using such measures, and indeed the more gc ■* 
of hov/ teachers are to be used in schools and uni 



general question 
id universities. 



B. 



llclaxation of qualification requirements 



69. V.*hother a person is regarded as qualified or not for a 
particular job is a question which can only bo answered in the 
light of the criteria laid dov/n in the country concerned. 
International comparisons in this field are therefore very 
difficult to make. Even within the same country, tlio defini- 
tion of an unqualified teacher can sometimes vary from one 
region to anotlier (in the case of a Federal State) or from one 
establisliracnt to another according to the type and level of 
education 'tiiey provide. During the period in question people 




possible to call on this or ‘that category of teacher vO o:>.;:- 



set the lack of regular teachers, usually in the higher posts. 

In general secondary education ci teacher can be consider^'..-, as 
qualified from ‘the administrative point of viov/, given the 
level of study ho has reached, but as insufficiently qualified, 
or unqualified, frora the teaching point of viow, when ho is 
not a graduate in the subject he is teaching. It is for these 
various reasons 'that available data on the different educational 
levels will be grouped under the heading "Relaxation of quali- 
fication roauiroments" , 
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(1) jPrii'inry, education 



70. In the docacle 1950 to I960 half the iicnber countries ox 
the O.E.C.D. for which statistics arc available used un- 
cualifiod primary school teachers in proportions going as high 
as a quarter of the total number of teachers (Table 9;. In 
Scandinavian countries between I960 and 1965 '^e grovrfcli in 
numbers of unqualified primary school teachers clearly ex- 
ceeded the proportions of unqualified staff v/hicli could exist 
if there vere a rapid turnover of existing qualified staff 
(provisionally replaced by teachers v/ith lower qualifications). 
The percentage of unqualified teachers can vary according to 
the educational level. Thus, in Sweden beti/een 1955 and 1965 
i^qualifiod primary school teachers wore always more numerous 
in the middle than in the lov;er departments of comprehensive 
schools . 



71. Unqualified primary school teachers include stueV^nt- 
teachers undergoing training, who constitute a normal reinforce- 
ment for staffs, and people who \;ill later bo given established 
status providing they pass specially streai;ilined examinations 

or the normal examinations but vritli the advantage of favourable 
conditions for preparing for them, bearing in mind the 
experience gained in the fiold(l). In Denmark, in 1961, student- 
teachers in primary schools and the lov/er classes of general 
secondary schools accomited for 4 per cent of the total number 
of teachers and 50 per cent of total non-qualified teachers. 

(2) Secondary education 

72. Except in Ireland, the United States and Norv/ay, the 
proportion of teachers regarded in 1965 as unqualified was 
higher in general secondary education (Table 10) thcji in primary 
education (Table 9). Except in France^ and perhaps Scotland, 

the situation nevertheless improved botv;con I960 and 1965. 



73. In some countries for which it is possible to differen- 
tiate botv/oen lov/or and upper secondary education - whether 
the lower _ cycle has been standardized or v/hother in addition 
to traditional secondary education a short modern course has 
been introduced (vrith or without bridges to the traditional 
loi^ course) - teachers at this level appear to have lost ground. 
This may be because the lov/er cycle became a part of compulsory 
education, and teachers of single subjects, who are usually 
more highly trained than prixiary teachers need to be, wore re- 
quired, Aroxmd 1965 the shortage seems to have affected, above 
all, the countries which have standardized the primary cycle 
throughout -Italy; 17 per cent xmqualified (no specific quali- 
fication), Yugoslavia: 41 per cent (senior classes in single 




(1) (b), 1 -o.feri-od to in tnc- follo;”ng as 'kb^cuxaeirlf .jTP(69)11 " . 
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TABLE 10 

Trend in percen tages of unQuallfied teachers in general secondary 
education (traditional or upper secondary education) 
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TABLE 11 



PEHCg^TACS OP UNQUALIFIED TE ACHERS IK SSCONDARX TECHRICAL EDUCATIOH 
g PIYS O.E.C.D. C0CETHI5S 7 





1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 




HP 


HP 


HP 


KP 


Prance Cpubllc) 










Technical lyc6es 




20 


12 


- (1) 


Technical Colleges 


- 




26 


34 


C2) public (as a whole) 








11 


Technical Education 








6 


of whicht Technical Agricultural Institute 








9 


" Industrial Institute 








8 


" Rautieal Institute 








10 


■ Coaaereial Institute 








4 


" Surveyors Institute 








5 


" Tourism Institute 








18 


WQBan*s Technical Institut 


B 






7 


Vocational Training 








20 


Norway C3) 


- 


- 




48 


Netherlands f4) 


26 (5) 


25 (6) 


26 


- 


Yugoslavia (public) fan a 








67 (7) 


Technical echools 








56 (7) 


Asricultural schools 








49 (7) 


Kedical schools 








88 (7) 


Applied art schools 








34 (7) 


Schools for skilled workers 








69 (7) 



Source t Saae aa Table 2. 



(1) included in general education. 

(2) Fullrand part-tiae; teachers with no specific qualification are regarded as 
unqualified; technical teachers (except practical subjects). 

(3) Pull- and part-tiae. 

(4) Pull-and part-tiae, xmqualified and partially qualified; estimates. 

(5) 1952. 

(6) 1957. 

(7) Full-time only 1964/65* 






r o 
fRJC 



32 



* 
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school; 'teachers not qualified in the subjects they teach); 
Sweden; 80 per cent shortage of university graduates ‘./hcreas 
the demand in schools at this level only amounts to 60 per cent 
of the total demand for this type of graduate; Turkey; sha^ 
increase in the proportion of auxiliary and part-time teachers 
v;ith lower qualifications, uliere upper primary education and/ 
or short nodem still exists, the percentage of teachers 
regarded as imqualified is lower (4 per cent of lessons for 
example in the Netherlands in secondary modem) because many 
primary school teachers can more easily acquire supplementary 
qualification certificates than in the first case where a 
ne \7 and distinctly higher qualification is demaiided. 

74. Al'though the recruitment of teachers in technical edu- 
cation does not alv/ays follow the same criteria as those used 
in general education (some countries for example insist on 
jiidustrial experience a the percentages of teachers regarded as 
non-qualified by the authorities, quoted in Table 11, show a 
mere acute shortage up until 1965 tlian in general secondary 
education, '/here it is possible to distinguish between a short 
vocational type of technical education from a longer, more theo- 
retical technical education (technical level) as in Italy, 
France, the Netherlands (1) and Yugoslavia, it is clear tliat the 
first is in a loss favourable position than the second. 

75. Wi-thout always being able 'lo determine whether the 
students concerned will finally opt for the teaching profession, 
some students have been recruited for th© purpose of filling 
vacant posts in general secondary education. Ihey accounted 
for 1.5 per cent of the total number of teachers in gymnasia in 
Denmark in 1966, 9 per cent of total teachers and 48 per cent 
of non-qualified staff (literary subjects, foreign lemgu^es, 
matiiematics and science subjects) in the first cycle in Italy 
in 1961. In 1959, in the ;'>!etherlands , this category of teacher 
accounted for 40 per cent of the total number of newly- 
appointed teachers and 49 por cent of newly appointed un- 
qualified teachers. 

76. As in primary education, when the shortage was at its 
worst the authorities recruited unqualified teachers by 
offering them established status after they had tsiken a re- 
duced number of tests, or the normal qualifying ex am i n ations 
trained for under favourable conditions. But some countries 
(such as Iceland, some cantons in Switzerland, or Sweden) 
iiamediately gave established status to young university 
graduates \/ho had not been 'trained as teachers. . Altho'ugh this 
policy has remained exceptional in general education, it has on 
■the other hand become widespread in technical education where 

a series of courses of varying length have been organised so as 
to offset -the lack of training in teaching. 



(1) See 3TP(69)11, Table 55. 

! 
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77, Tho use of teachers regarded as "qualified” because 

of the general level of studies they have reached, but vlio are 
non— specialists in the subject they arc teachi^i shows up 
the ojnbiguity of a purely "aduinistrativo" definition of quali- 
fications required. In 1961, the proportion of teachers in 
general secondary education who were not graduates in the 
subjects they were teaching \/as 16,5 per cent in Ireland, 10 per 
cent in Italy for tho throe groups of subjects in the first 
cycle mentioned in paragraph 75 above, and 5.6 per cent in 
Portugal (utate education only) , In technical education, the 
figures were 10 per cent in 1959 (AO per cent of total non- 
qualified teachers) in boys* lov/er teclinical education in the 
Netherlands, and 16,9 per cent in 1961 in Portugal in State 
technical education. Generally speaking, the smaller schools 
have a higher percentage of teachers teaching outside "tocir 
special subject because tlicy arc asked, to do several different 
courses, as has been found in the United 3tatcs(l), 

The possible implications for teaching standards of these 
measures, v/hich in their flexibility resemble the ejcpedients 
resorted to at higher education level, v/ill not be discussed 
here , 

(3) Higher education 

78, Few countries v/ould refer to those of their higher 
education staffs who were recruited irregularly (from the point 
of viev/ of recruitment regulations) as "imqualified" , The 
variety of kinds of teacher training at this level, and tlie 
possibility of inventing new ones, giakes it possible to avoid 
using a term more often heard in pi^lmary or secondary education. 
Nonetheless, of university staffs in France in recent years 
about 15 per cent of professox’s and lecturers, and 30 per cent 
of assistant lecturers, v/cre unqualified, 

79 • As in other kinds of education, advanced level students 
were used, and often given posts as junior level staff. In 
Austria in 1958-1959 these "student assistants" accounted for 
roiighly a Quarter of the teaching body; this proportion sub- 
sequently fell to only 14 per cent in 1966-1967 • In Portugal 
those students, besides supervising practical work, v/ere even 
obliged to tive lectw.res in a period of acute shoi'tage (at the 
beginning of the si-nties) , 

80, In the United States, higher education posts are offered 
to people v/ith a Master’s degree provided they will undertake 
to study for a Doctorate, Ihis policy is sometimes applied, 
with varying degrees of flexibility, in Europe, Intermediate 
degrees are also created, enabling the holders to become middle- 
level teachei's for cxar^le, v;hich, given the further degree 



(1) Percentages of teachers in tho United States who have 

neither majored nor minored in the subject taught are given 
in Tables 64, 65, 66 and 67 of STP(69)H. 
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y the highest categories of staff, in '^066, 73 per cent 
profcsr.OA’s, 71 por cent of deans and 5S per cent of assistr 



tan'c 



dcinandod, they could not have done earlier, Ihus, in Cr-Jiada, 
the University of Toronto has instituted an intcreiediatc c-.ogree 
between a liaster’s degree and a Doctorate covering roughly 
t\/o-‘uhirds of -the study needed for the latter. In YugoslrA>’ia 
in i960, to uc-ct ‘Idle requirements of the reform of higher 
education, special lectureships and senior lectureships v/ere 
created \fhich it is hoped to dispense witli once the shortage 
is over. 

31. 

nc-asured 

in each of the teacher categoriej . 

United States monograph in the Appendi::) . Considering here 

onl ‘ j. 

of 

professors had Doctorates, 

82, By studying the structural changes in the teaching body 
it is possible to perceive the underlying realities, ff'ou 
Table III in /jinex II to the conclusions of tlio Appendi:: study 
on 

lx 

v.'hich 

except Upr.in, The proportion of middle level teachers lias 
increased in Canada, i3pain, Greece and the United iJ.ngdom. 

It has also increased in the ITctherlands and Gv/itzerland^ ^d., 
as v/as to be expected, in Yugoslavia, but because of a. different 
statistical pi’oscntation these last three countries cannot 
usefully be compared i.'itli the others. Junior level tcachc'rs 
often increased more thcji proportionally compared with other 
teachers, Iheir share of the total teaching bodj’’ incroris&d 
betv/eon 1950 or 1955 and 1965 in all the countries studied, 
except for Canada, Spain, the United Ivingdon and Yugoslavia. 





IS 

also a relative increase in tlio numbers of lo\;ei* level teachers, 

84, For a given b.alance betwoon the various types of 
qualification at the beginning of the period, it is clear 
that in higher education teacher supply v.'as made adequate to 
douand beti.'een 1955 and 1965 in most countries by recruiting 
disproportionately high nxoLibers of lo\/er level teachers , thus 
chaaiging the balance bot\7ecn tho various types of qualification, 

(4) P r iva te oducatign 

85. <'ith one or t'./o exceptions, the percentages of unquali- 
fied teachers in primary and secondary education quoted above 
all related to State education. In private education rules 
about teachers’ qualifications are not as strict as for State 
education. It can be seen from Table 12 that teachers re- 
garded as unqualified according to national definitions are more 
nuiuorous in private than in tState education. 
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Table 12 



Parcantaga of unqualified teachers in private education »nd the 
percentage of teachers in the private sector in 
relation to the total number of teachers 





1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


Denmark (1) primary and let cycle secondary 


45 


34 


46 


61{2) 


vtaachera In private education as ^ of total number) 


10 


10 


10 


9(2) 


(3) tTeneral aacondary 


50 


48 


46 




C teachers in private education as % of total number) 


80 


79 


76 


- 


Prance (4) primary 








82(5) 


(teachers in private education as ^ of total number) 


- 


- 


- 


14(5) 


General secondary - short 








36 


(teachere In private education as % of total number) 


- 


- 


- 


20 


General secondary - long 








40 


(teachers In private education as of total number) 


- 


- 


- 


31 


Technical secondary - long 








54 


(teachers In private education ae of total number) 


- 


- 


- 




Technical secondary - short 








82 


(teachers in private education as ^ of total number) 


- 


- 


- 


42 


Italy (6) Secondary (1st cycle) 

(teachers In private education as t of total number) 


- 


- 


- 


16 

7 


General secondary (2nd cycle) 








11 


(teachers In private education as < of total number) 


- 


- 


- 


24 


Technical secondary - long (2nd cycle) 








7 


(teaohere In private education as of total number) 


- 


- 


- 


15 


Technical aeoondary - short (2nd cycle) 








16 


(teachers In private education as of total number) 


— 


- 


- 


6 



Source : Same as Table 2. 



Notee : 



(1) Non-graduate teaohere from taaohor training collegee; thla peroantaga Increaaea the 
percentage of unqualified teaohera. 

( 2 ) 1966 . 

(3) Taaohara not posBaaelng dagraaa; thla oould Inoluda taaohera qualified In epeclal 
aubjacte* religious instruction • physical training# 

(4) Taaohera considered as unqualified are those who are not under contract (to the State)# 

(5) 1964/65. 

(6) Teachers with no apeslflo qualification# 
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(5) women tcr.chers 

86* It shoulci. clao be noted tiiat more women than men teachers 
are regarded as unf^ualifieu in all countries except Ireland 
(Tables 9 and 10) . This can be attributed to the greater 

v/omen supply or deputy teachers- recruited by national 
authorities in peak shortage periods. Vomen ^-ore most readily 
available when needed, even if their qualifications sometimes 
fell below the standards usually demanded. 

(6) Examples of improvement in qualifications 

87 . Statistics showing changes in the level of qualifications 
demanded of teachers are only meaningful in countries v;hore the 
educational level at which they are going to teach does not 
automatically require them to have reached a particular level 
of qualification. In countries where such a requirement does 
apply - the Continental .-v.ropean countries in particular, v/hore 

allocation of a post sometimes depends on success in a com- 
petitive examination ~ the level of qualification is defined by 
rogulations cmrrently in force , Treilds in the level of 
teacher training qualifications demanded of teachers can be 
inferred directly from Tables 9 and 10 above. Conversely, in 
countries where the qualification standards are more flexible, 
as in Canada, the United States, Japan and Yugoslavia, some im- 
provoments occurred during this period. In the United States 
both in^ primary and secondary education the number of teachers 
with a hastor's degree increased. In nine Canadian provinces, 
between 1953 and 1964, the percentage of “fully qualified" 
teachers in primary education increased, and the sane is true 
for secondary education with few exceptions. In Yugoslavia, 
the percentage of primary school teachers with higher education 
diplomas rose from 20.7 per c«nt in 1958 to 23.6 per cent in 
1962. Japan, it scons, is the country for w'liich it is easiest 
to judge percentage trends in the qualification levels de- 
manded of teachers. The percentage of teachers v;ho had had 
four years or more of higher education increased botvjoen 1036 
^ad 1965 from 6 per cent to 17 per cent in primary education, 

20 to 45 per cent in lo^rer secondary schools, and from 37 to 
69 per cunt in upper secondary schools (1). Although the terns 
of appointment for teachers are much more flexible in Japan 
than in Luropcan countries, this inprovenent is v/orth noting 
and comparing \}ith descriptions of the difficulty in main- 
taining official standards for teacher appointments in Con- 
tinental iiiuropean coxmtries. In spite of the progress made, 
countries _ such as the United States v/ere still short of 
teachers in some subjects and were obliged to call on less 
qualified teachers. 



iro 



(1) For more details see Table 75 for Canada, Table 83 for 
Yugoslavia and Table 82 for Japan in docuBient C?TP( 69)11. 
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C , Shortages in particular sub.jocts 

S3- Since tec.chers in eecondary and higher education 
spocialiso in one or soLietinios tv/o subjects, study oi the 
various shortage indicators can throw into relief subjects 
for which teacher recruitnent was particularly difficult. 

(1) Secondary education 

89. b'ith regard to the use of retired teachers, it oust be 
remembered that it was the acute shortage of teachers in science 
subjects which led Sv/eden and. P'rance (the latter country in 
1958) to amend legislation conccrniiig the possibility of a 
teacher receiving a salary in addition to his pension. 

90. Examining the fev/ available statistics on the proportion 
of overtime by subject for general secondary education in 
3v.foden in I960, in Greece in 1963 and in Denmark in 1966(1), it 
is clear that the percentage of overtime done in science 
subjects (chemistry, physics, biology and mathematics) is 
consistently higher than the average percentage of overtime 
for all subjects taken together. Next in order of amount of 
overtime teaching cone foreign languages and the mother tongue. 
Statistics on unqualified teachers confirm these preliminary 
observations , 

91. It v/as mainly the shortage of teachers in science sub- 
jects that led the French Government, for example, bGt\;een 1957 
and 1961 to give unqualified teachers established status after 
they had pcissed simplified, less onerous examinations than \/ero 
demanded under existing regulations. Table 13 shows the extent 
of tlie problem for three Member countries v;ith regard to general 
secondary education. Although it is in the science subjects 
that we find the unqualified teachers (betv/een one-fifth a.nd 
one-third), it must not be forgotten that some non-science 
subjects (such as ■Uic mother tongue, foreign languages and art 
subjects) had even greater difficulty in recruiting qualified 
teachers . 

92 . In technical secondary education (Tables 14 raid 15) 
apart from one exception (in the Netherlands for boys* senior 
technical schools) the recruitment of qualified staff according 
to subject or group of subjects appears to have given more 
trouble than in general educ-ation. This is true of the general 
subjects taught in both types of school as v/ell as of specific 
subjects only taught in teclinical schools. The example of 
France (Tables lA*- and 16 belov.0 is instructive in this respect. 
Moreover, if Tables 14 and 15 are compared, it is clear that 
in recruiting teachers for the various groups of subjects 
technical schools training skilled workers and employees have 



( 1 ) See Tables 41 and 42, document -STP(69)11. 
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Table 14 



Percentage of unqualifi ed teachers (or number of hours teaching 
-^unqSaii fied^teachera i n the Netherlands' T~ n 

secona ievex techni cal eaucation. (bv sub.iect groupir 



Arts 

Science 

Technical - theoretical 
Technical - practical 
Other subjects 
Total 



Source : 
Notes : 



Same as Table 2. 

( 1 ) 





Prance : Tee 


;hnical lycdes 


Netheriandp : 
Higher level 
Technical Hducntion 


Italy: H 

(5) lechnici ! 
Institute? ' 


1 


gio 


1965 (1 


) 


1957 


1961 


1964/65 i 


MP 


P 


r^F 


P 


MP 


MP 


MF i 


12.0 


13.1 


- 


- 


4(3) 


6( 3) 


c. 


22.1 


18.6 


- 


- 


18(4) 


20(4) 


6(6) 


25.0 


29.2 


- 


- 


23 


17 


9 


19.5 


22.5 


31.8 


28.6 


12 


13 




23.5(2) 


18.8(2) 


- 


• 








12.1 


14.3 


- 


- 


15 


14 


- 



( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



cfaeLcal°4nrmode™”yc<ea together with the figures for 
is only given in the technical'^lyc4es.**°*^'^^°" practical technical education which 

Arts subjects and special subjects 

General education 

Exact sciences 

Source: Annuaire statistique de I’enseignement en Italie 1966 



(6) Mathematics and science subjects 
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(4) Mathematics and science subjects. 

(5) Source: Annuaire statistique de 1' enseignement en Italie (1956). 

(6) Arts and special subjects. 
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greater recruitucnt difficulties than tcichnical lyc6os. More 
generally speaking, the very high percentages of unqualified 
teachers of general subjects in technical schools (by coopari- 
son v;ith the situation in general lycees) can be attributed, in 
a certain nunber of European countries, to the ranl^ing accorded 
to technical education (social prestige, working conditions) 
within the school systems. 



T ;3LE 16 

Recent trends in percentages of certain 
types of \inc!ualified staff eaploved i n 
French technical lyc6e_s 



i 

i 


1 

1963 


1965 


1966 


i 

i 

Engineering dravdng 


31.9 


34.4 


37.5 


Special subject technical 
teachers 


19.0 


36.3 


2Q.7 


Freehand drawing 


32.7 


34.0 


29.9 


Home economics 


28.4 


24.6 


22.0 


•Practical education (•"•.) 


1 23.8 


31.8 


32.7 



S ource ; Same as Table 2, 

(*) Classic, modern and technical lyc6es. 



93. Turning no\r to the situation regarding the percentages 
of teachers who have not taken degrees in the subjects 
they teach, the fe\; e::.aaples available shovi roughly the same 
trends as those described above. Thus, although substaxitial 
percentages (from 10 to 30 per cent) of science and mathematics 



teachers teaching arts subjects (foreign languages, history, 
geography) (l) were even higher. In the United States in 19ol 
teachers v/ho had not majored or minorod in the subjects they 
taught were used extensively not only in mathematics and the 



(l) See Table 61, document STP(69)11. 
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physical sciences but also in English and social scionces(l). 

In the Netherlands in 1959, in boys’ lower technical secondary 
schools lessons given by teachers unqualified in the subjects 
they taught oniounted to 49 per cent in general subjects, 

24 per cent in the exact sciences, 15 per cent in theoretical 
subjects, and 12 per cent in occupational subjects. 

94. Finallj'’, as regards the teaching of the various subjects 
in secondary education, it must be admitted that the O.E.C.D.’s 
advice at the end of the fifties and beginning of the sixties 
on the need to improve teacher recruitment in mathcnatics, 
science(2) and technical subjects(5) had not had much effect 

by 1965. The persistent difficulties in recruiting science and 
technical teachers must not obscure the fact that the numbers 
of unqualified teachers and amount of overtime done have in- 
creased in such fundamental subjects as languages (mother 
tongue or foreign) and arts. 

(2) Higher education 

95. There are no statistics available for non-university 
higher education, v/ith regard to university education, the 
problems can be approached indirectly by examining changes in 
the relative proportions of the three levels of university 
teachers in relation to the whole of the teaching body for each 
of the broad disciplines. Data on this arc available for six 
Member countries (between 1955 end 1965 roughly) and are 
suinmarised in Table 17. This table shov/s \/ith very fev; ex- 
ceptions the large part played by junior level teachers. The 
proportion of senior level teachers lias not increased in any of 
the six countries in pure sciences, arts or social sciences, 

96. It is almost impossible to provide any other precise 
data on shortages by subject in higher education. Table 18 
belov/ compares the distribution of overtime with the distribution 
of students by faculties in B’rance, It is clear that there was 

a much greater proportion of overtime in theoretical science 
courses than in practical and supervised arts teaching. More 
precisely, France is experiencing a teacher shortage in mathe- 
matics and some special subjects (chemical engineering, civil 
engineering, data processing, mechanical construction) in the 
new university institutes of technology providing t\70-year 
courses for higher technicians. Recently difficulties have 
emerged in the recruiting of mathematics and natura.1 science 
teachers in Austria, and teachers of technology in the 
Netherlands. Turkey is having to face a persistent shortage of 
pure science and technology teachers, 

(1) oee Tables 64, 65, 66, 67 in document STP(69)11. 

(2) For example: "Supply, recruitment and training of science 
and mathematics teachers". Science and education for the 
future , C.E.C.D, (I96I), 

(5) Discussions held in the O.E.C.D, during the confrontation 
meetings on "Training and functions of teclinicians" con- 
firmed that all countries that took part in this review had 
great difficulties in recruiting teaching staff in suffi- 
cient number and quality. 
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TABLE 18 

Conpa rlson bGlHifGen the percontcgG breakdowns 
Pt overt ime and number of students, bv faculty . 
iji .university oducation in Franco (1967-1968) 



Faculty 


Theoretical 


Practical and 
supervised work 


Total 


Student 

breakdo\/n 


Arts 


25 


18 


20 


21 


Law 


27 


50 


42 


35 


Medicine 

and 

Pharmacy 


10 


6 


7 


16 


Sciences 


38 


26 


31 


28 



Source ; Study on France. Appendix to this study on the teaching 
staffs in higher education. 



97. ^Wiis chapter has shov/n that many countries at one time 
or another have had to contend v;ith a more or less severe 
teacher shortage which has compelled them to take emergency 
measures. Given the lack of more detailed statistics, it has 
not been possible to cover all Member countries when studying 
the various indicators of shortage provided by the emergency 
measures countries have had to take. The small number of 
national examples and characteristics quoted do not therefore 
necessarily apply to all Member countries. The same must be 
said of the examination in the following chapter of the deeper 

recruitment difficulties and the longer-term solutions 
v/hich have been found. 
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Cil/iPTUR 3 

The supply of teachers t main characteristics 

93. /.part from the specific factors affecting teacher demand 
bet\/ecn 1950 and 1960, \ie must no\/ consider v;hat other reasons 
there v;ere for the difficulties esqperienced in adapting teacher 
supply to demand. From v;hat has been s£iid above it is clear 
that, in quantitative terms, a great effort has been made by 
Member countries. To meet the shortage, countries did not con- 
, fine themselves to the holding operations so described in the 

previous chapter. In many cases they evolved longer-term 
policies to review and coimter shortage situations, or to limit 
some of their inevitable effects. These are the t\/o main themes 
( it is proposed to deal with in tills chapter, 

A, 3^ie_ main causes of recruitment difficulties 

99, It is of course impossible to treat this subject ex- 
haustively, since to do so it would be necessary to analyse in 
depth v/hat has actually happened in Member countries. But each 
country has a recruitment policy peculiar to itself, and depend- 
ing on its own particular combination of traditional attitudes 
(the importance attached to the ‘''cultural heritage or whether 
teachers are part of the Civil Service, for example), nev/ 
developments in the country’s economic situation, and policy 
decisions reflecting the importance tliat the society concerned 
places on educating its citizens. This last factor is important, 
because tliere is a tendency to attribute to the educational 
system and its administrators tlie entire responsibility for the 
difficulties encountered in recent years, and more particularly 
the problems of teacher recruitment, 

(1) ^le general conte:rb 

100, The educationcil system and its worldLngs form part of a 
society which accepts, at one time or another, the need for 
cheuiges in education, and talces the necessary measures to bring 
those changes about, Tliere are fe\/ fields v;here a determined 
policy would not have had the effect of at least revealing v/hat 
tlie problems v;ere, and of keeping tlie need for emergency measures 
down to a strict minimum. If tills has not been done in many 
countries, particularly at "the beginning of the period con- 
sidered, it is because there was no reliable machinery for 

B forecasting and planning based on the careful collection of 

statistics, and for proiaoting research in education. Such 
machinery v/as aJLl the more essential because educational 
systems v/ere coming up against problems quite beyond their 
grasp. 
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101, At the be^inninG of the period, teachers v/ere being re- 
cruited. from the smaller age-groups bom in the pre-war years. 

As time v/ent on it became clear that changes in marriage and 
birth rates v/ere affecting the wastage rate among female staff 
at the very time v/hen the policy v/as to recruit v/omen in greater 
numbers. LVen nev/ measures could not completely counteract tlie 
consequences of this kind of problem. Hie same v/as true v/hen it 
came to facing up to tlie -wave mechanics'- effect itself, which 
malces it impossible for the supply of graduate teachers to 
respond immediately to the increased demand caused in part by a 
population bulge, or "demographic v/ave", which is moving •Uirough 
the v/hole educational system, 

102. Teachers also had to be given a share in the economic 
progress of their country, otherwise the- deterioration of their 
‘•image ■' in society would have slowed do\/n recruitment even 
further. Thus, despite -tlie poor economic situation, some coun- 
tries v/ere obliged to talce measures which, to some extent at 
least, led to a fcO.1 in the total supply of trained teachers. 
Examples of such measures are the increase in the duration of 
training for primary school teachers and some categories of 
secondary school teachers, and tlie reduction in their teaching 
load, iuiother factor v/liich has had a similar effect in the 
short term is tlie recruitment, usually from among tlie existing 
teacniiig body, of the most dynamic teachers to meet the Increased 
demand for administrators. Inspectors and pedagogical advisers, 
and staff in training establishments and research centres. The 
transfer of teachers to such functions is one of the essential 
conditions for improving educational efficiency, 

105. This catalogue of particular factors v/hich slov/ed dov/n 
teacner supply is not intended to excuse the specific sliort- 
comings of the education auliiorities but to mcuce it o>asier to 
understand the contejct in v/hicli they have had to v/ork. It \/as 
Inevitable that tlie lack of forecasting v/ould accentuate tlie 
problems of a period v/liicli v/as in any case bound to be difficult. 

(2) ^ie_inachlnerv for training ^d recruitment 

conditions at present laid down for tlie recruitment 
of student-teachers can become an obstacle to their appoinimient 

posts some years later. For these con- 
ditions are unfortunately determined by the ideas currently pre— 
111 the system rather thm by any attempt to forecast 
future needs, Tlie problems met v/ith tlierefore arise directly 
from Idle way the educational system itself functions. Some 
examples will be given in the paragraphs below, 

— Conditions for recruitment 

Some autliorities. and in some cases even the teaching 
body itseli, continued to be influenced by earlier periods when 
teachers v/ere in surplus supply, as for example in the Netherlands 
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in tlie tliirties and in Austria at the beginning of the fifties, 
l/hen the breadth of these problems was at last x’eeilised, the 
tine-lag r.C'Ccssary to inplenent a more expansionist policy re- 
quiring changes in regulations and nev; resources, and the period 
required to train tiie teachers themselves, clearly ruled out any 
rapid ad;justment of sx;q)ply to demand, 

106, The most serious error in this field seems to have been 
the v/illingness of many governments to carry on demanding quali- 
fications v/ith little relevance for mass education. Other* 
studies (Study Mo, 1 on educational growth and Study No, 6 

on structural adjustir.cntr) showed that the traditional 
education intended for cn elite could not survive. Despite 
the growing demand for teaci.-.ers in secondary and higher 
education, the education for which teachers in most Continental 
lAiropean and Mediterranean countries are trained is still 
intended for an dlite, Uithout going into the question of the 
content of tliis training, it can at least be stressed tliat tlie 
length of time it talces is usually incompatible with the need 
to malce teachers available quicldLy, There has been no attempt 
to strike a new balance bet\/een tlie duration of the lnitia3. 
training and tSie continuing treilning nov/ generally aclmo\;ledged 
to be necessary, A student— teacher often talces 5, 6 or 7 years 
after fii^shing his x^per secondary education to become a fully 
qucilifled teacher, Tlie time required to become a middle or 
senior level teacher in university higher education is ob- 
viously much longer. 

107 , The time needed to give tlie system a sufficient stock of 
qualified teachers has been Increased in some countries, and 
partici^arly in the Latin countries, vdiere education has not 
yet rid itself of the Elitist tradition, nor of regulations 

ehtry into State education which usually make it 
make informed Judgements about the candidate's 
aoility to teach. In fact, there have been many cases of 
courses having to be repeated or abandoned in an types of 
training courses. 



” 3 ^L^^J^-Q-lehcy of the tralnlnf!: system 

^ primary education in some Mediterranean countries 
output Lr,s b«e:n aizall over the past period. In Italy, some 30 per 
candidates beginning courses betv/een 1953-1954 to 
1955—1956 managed to finish their studies \ 7 ithin the prescribed 
^ opa^, the rate for classes graduating in 195S, 1959 

^d I960 v/as t\7ice that recorded for Italy (i,e, 63 per cent), 
if allov/^ce is made for the theoretical diu^ation of the course. 

In Yugoslavia, for tlie period 1956 to I960, the theoretical 
survival rate ranged betx^een 63,5 per cent and 71,5 per cent. 
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The sl'tua'tlon be due 1ro the high frequency of repeated 
courses: in Italy froia 1953~1954 to 1962— 1963 ^ the average 

rate was 11 per cent during the first year, 13*5 per cent during 
the second, 7.9 per cent during the third and 16.3 per cent 
during the fourth and final year of study. 

Failure to pass either end-of— year or final examinations 
may Involve repeating part of the course. In Italy, the average 
examination success rate (in per cent) was 79.5 for the first 
year, 79i7 for the second, 88,2 for the third (betvreen 1949-1950 
^d 1959-1960), and 78,1 for the fourth and final year (bet\'/een 
1949-1950 and 1962-1963). Students who drop out during the 
course reduce the numbers potentially available for teaching. 

In the Netherlands, the dropout rate was 'some 15 per cent, while 
the rate in Italy from 1953—1954 to 1959—1960 averaged 12.7 per 
cent in the first year, 9.1 per cent the second year, 5.4 per 
cent the third year, and from 1953—1954 to 1962-1963, 8.5 per 
cent in the fourth and final year. Although no figures are 
available, the dropout rate for Turkey is also thought to be high, 

109. For secondary education as a whole, the loss appears to 
be small during the year (or two years) of teacher training for 
university graduates. The inappropriate character of certain 
selection and training criteria, already mentioned at the level 
of recruitment tests held prior to entry into training institutes 
(or sometimes directly into the profession), may also be a 
factor, A case in point is Austria, where, in 1963-1964, 39 per 
cent of candidates failed to pass the secondary teacher examina- 
tion, In Portugal failures are also recorded in regard to the 
final teacher training examination. In France, the percentage 
of successful candidates for the ’’agr^gatlon” in secondary 
education, in relation to posts available, rose in Arts between 
1961 and 1964 from 60 per cent to 66,62 and 70 per cent respec- 
tively, and in Science from 4l per cent to 45.37 and 57 per 
cent. In science there were over twice as many candidates as 
posts and in the Arts over three times as maray, Tlie improve-, 
ments recorded are primarily due to the decline in the numbers 
of available posts. This confirms that in these examinations, 
as in others at various levels, the examining boards are 
accepting a given percentage of candidates regardless of the 
trend in numbers and the country *s actual needs. Part-time 
training moreover results in considerable wastage. In the 
Netherlands, in the late fifties, for instance, 66 per cent 
of students dropped out of evening courses preparing teachers 
for boys* secondary technical schools. More generally speaking, 
the number of candidates for teacher training (when it actually 
exists) also depends on the success rate of university courses, 
which is kno^vn to be low in many Continental European countries 
(France and Italy, for example). 
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— Def^ree of democra'blsa'blon In recrui 1:1116111: 

110. The number of potential candidates for teacher training 
or teaching posts after training also depends on the opportuni- 
ties afforded to students from all social groups (by social ori- 
gin, se:c, region) to reach the highest levels of •toe educational 
system. S'tudy No. 4 on group disparities in education shov:s 
that many coun'tries have not yet evolved suitable policies for 
dealing v/ito tols question. The social origin of teachers in 
secondary and higher education na-fcurally tends to reflect -tlie 
participation of the various groups in toe higher levels of 
education. 



111. France is typical in tois respect, when a conparison is 
made of the social origins of teachers (Table 19), and of students 
\fho have the opportuni-ty of becoming teachers (Table 20 ), vrith the 
breakdovm of -the various socio-occxroational categories in the 
labour force (last line of Table 20^. The large proportion of 
primary school teachers from working class families, a pheno- 
menon not peculiar to France, is toe exception that proves the 
rule as regards teacher recrui-fcment for toe rest of toe educa- 
tional system, i.e. secondary and, a fortiori, hi^er education. 
Primary school teachers are recruited for training -through a 
special channel in short modem secondary education at about 15 
2L n and the training course is comple'tely free(l), 

S'tudents' own reasons for choosing to enter on a teaching career 
are of little significance at toat age. They are presumably 
attracted by the possibili-ty of a short secondary education, v/ith 
less prestige attaching to it toan the traditional secondary 
education, but which is provided free and thus gives rise to 
this ‘’island of democratisation” . There is no such island in 
the training of traditional secondary school teachers. It is 
easy to see the difficulties that v/ill arise in too future in 
trying •to keep recrui'bment at least as democratic as i-b now is, 
but at too sane time raising the age for recruitment so vas to 
make a. better se3 action of those s-tudents nos't. likely to become 
good primarj'- school teachers. 



lov/er proportion of v/omen teachers in long secondary 
ana nigher education (in Switzerland for example) is also 
•b^tamount -to a reduction of the total stock of graduates from 
wiiicii toe eaucational systera can recruit part of its staff. As 
suggests, the low percentage of \ronen in the teaching 
boay lor aigner educa-uion is also due to the excessively loiv 
period dreader mentioned in paragraph 106« 



( 1 ) 



*'0“ Table 20 that diversifying the recruitment 
Of prima^ school teachers by means of a second competitive 
examination for entry into teachers' training colleges open 
to students v/ito the “baccalaur^at” has meant a fall in the 
proportion of candidates from worlcing class families compared 
v/ith v/nat happens in toe first competitive examination. 
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- Other examples of lack of flexibility 

113. In such a conterct, the excessive differentiation betv;een 
the training of teachers for primary schools and that of 
teachers for secondary schools (and ultimately for the univei*- 
sities), vfhich shows itself in the inequality of social status 
accorded to the different branches of the profession, has had 
harmful results. Tlie main effect has been to encourage false 
ideas about promotion. Since there was no system of promotion 
for the best and most go-ahead teachers at the educational 
level to v/hich they were first appointed, such teachers have 
usually tried to leave that educational level and find a job 
with higher social prestige in the level immediately above. 

114. But the excessive differentiation in training has also 
creaijed difficulties in cases vdiere governments have been forced 
to transfer primary school teachers, for example, to lower 
secondary education when the "population bulge” moved through 
the school system, 

115. Furthermore, regulations couched in legal terms unsuitab 
for dealing with specifically educational problems have prevent 
more extensive use being made of specialists vrarking outside 
education who could have taken an active part, either full-time 
or part-time, in educational work, Yfas it only in terms of an 
unseeml3r scramble to capture the best graduates that the rela- 
tions between the schools and other sectors of activity had to 
be seen? Does not the creation of a really "educative environ- 
ment" require co-operation betvreen all members of the community 
(the family, the schools, private enterprise and the public 
authorities), and a completely different approach from that 
which in some countries has led to the isolation of the school 
from its immediate environment? 

116. In the tradition-bound context described above, and 
bearing in mind the material resources of which they were then 
in need, many educational systems, especially at the beginning 
of the period in question, did not have the means to compete 

on equal terms vdth other branches of activity. It still remains 
true, however, as the experiences described above indicate, 
that it is the educational system which is efficiently managed, 
with democratic provision of opportunities for promotion of 
staff to the highest levels and flexible conditions for the 
recruitment of high quality staff, which has the best chance 
of coping successfully v;ith its recruiting requirements, 

(3) The lack of financial resources and its consequences 

117* Of course, limited financial resources can be utilised 
with varying degrees of efficiency, as some of the experiences 
described above have proved. At one time or another during the 
15 years under review, the consequences of the limitation on 
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linancial resources ~ in spi'te of the steep increases v/liicli 
have taken place (see Study Wo. 2) — have differed from country 
to country. The most important consequences can best be de- 
scribed by considerinc ^irst the problem of e;q)ansion in train- 
ing institutions, and then that of the socio-economic status of 
the teachers. 



“ Availa ble places in teacher training institutions 

113. ji^^en when the number of candidates entering training 
institutions was rising, the growth in the number of places in 
sucii institutions sometimes lagged behind(l) because of lack 
* — j. • t ^ ev/ countries , unfortunately, have provided 

statistics on this problem, v/hich arises from the failure either 
to lorecast needs or, more usually, to v/ork out the correct 
priorities in allocating, according to need, the financial re— 
soiorces at the disposal of the educational system. Thus, in 
Sv/eden ai the beginning of the 60 *s many candidates were re- 
fused entry to teacher training colleges for primary school 
teachers, not because they did not have the requisite qualifica- 
tions but because there was no room for them* Meanwhile, 
teachers regarded as unqualified v/ere being used in the schools. 
Between 1957 ana 1964 more than 60 per cent of applicants for 
places in teacher training colleges for secondary education had 
"CO be rejectea. In special training centres (operating in the 
secontory scnools themselves, and therefore more flexible) the 
rejection rate reached a peak of 40 per cent in 1953, but had 
completely disappeared by 1962. The fact that at one time or 
another measures v/ere taken by both France and England to use 
existi^ premises beyond their normal capacity suggests that 

those t\/o countries, for example, were confronted by similar 
pro Diems. 



- The socio-economic status of teachers 

119» ^ Kie lack of space and facilities v/as of course not 
restricted to training institutions. The schools themselves 
wnere the teaching was done were affected. This, combined with 
the lack of ancillary staff, meant a deterioration in teachers* 
working conditions. 

120, The resources made available to the school authorities 
were not al^ys sufficient to enable them to create the new 
posts needed to meet requirements even when, as v/as sometimes 
the case, qualified candidates v/ere available in sufficient 
numbers. Tlie tendency therefore was to use existing staff more 
intensively (overtime, larger classes), or to recruit v/here 
absolutely necessary unqualified teachers. These teachers had 
neitner tiie incomes nor the Job security nor the same duties as 
teaciiers in established posts. 



(1) K>i^veys by^the International Bureau of Education (the 
shortage of teachers in primary and secondary schools, 
publications iTo, 255 and 301) have dravm atteiitio’. to ti\is 
proolem. 
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121. In some countries (particularly in the Mediterranean 
Basin) at the end of the *50s, it v/as found that despite the 
fact that teachers’ earnings sometimes grev/ faster than average 
incomes per head (see Study No. 2) their salaries were still too 
lev; to attract some graduates (this is particularly true of 
male graduates in general and of specialists in science and 
teclinology) who preferred to take more lucrative jobs in other 
professions. Some established teachers even give up teaching 
altogether to take better jobs outside the profession. 

122. The combination of insufficient financial resources# and 
the authorities* failure to provide new opportunities for pro- 
motion for go-ahead teachers either within or outside the level 
of education in which they were first appointed as teachers, 
made teaching less attractive than ever by comparison with other 
career-profiles open to highly-qualified manpower as a result of 
technological, economic and social progress. 

123. The social image projected by teachers in the classroom 
and educational establishments generally can be a source of 
vocational Inspiration to pupils. It is doubtful whether the 
teacher's image in Ilember countries most affected by recruitment 
problems has alv/ays provided such encoiiragement, for in some 
cases that image was further coloured by the spectacle of an 

educational system applying standards which v/ere too 
inflescible to be able to attract the outstanding personalities 
it needed. This v/as not the case ever3rwhere, or for all types 
of education, but some countries were affected more than others 
and this naturally influenced the numbers of graduates entering 
the teaching profession. 

(4) Participation rate in the teaching profession 

124. Tlie combination of all the various factors mentioned above 
with the high percentage of women in the teaching body has pro- 
duced results for the profession which can be measured as par- 
ticipation rates. Unfortunately, however, it is rarely possible 
to isolate the particular effects produced by each of these 
factors. This could only be done by individual studies. 

125. As a first step it is possible to measure the proportion 
of teachers who entered the profession immediately on graduating. 
In the United States in 1965, 81 per cent of primary school 
teachers and 66 per cent of secondary teachers entered education 
the year they graduated. For secondary teachers, the proportion 
varied between 79 per cent for v/omen teachers of physical edu- 
cation to 53 per cent for graduates in social studies. In 
England and Wales 16,4 per cent of v/omen and 4 per cent of men 
were lost to education during the year follov/ing their graduation 
from teacher training college; in the Netherlands the rate v/as 
10 per cent for primary education; in Greece refusals of posts 
amounted to 17 per cent of posts offered in 1963 in primary 
education and 27 per cent in secondary education (from I960 to 
1965). 
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126, The few statistics available on annual departure rate'? 
from the profession confirm the first indications given in the 
paragraph above. This rate \ras higher for women than for men 
(Table 21) except for primary school teachers in the 

United States. The comparatively high departure rate of men 
teachers in .^jiierican primary schools may perhaps be due to the 
low social rating of primary school teaching as a profession for 
men, and the opportunities for employment outside the school • 
system. The latter factor explains v/hy in other countries gra- 
duates from technical teacher training colleges are very often 
attracted to other branches of activity. Thus in the Netherlands 
in 1961 only 85 per cent of men who had completed this type of 
training betvreen 1956 and I960 (65 per cent for women graduates) 
vrere still in the profession. The rates vary according to the 
subjects in which they specialised: they range from 100 per cent 

for subjects connected with navigation and naval construction to 
25 per cent for shorthand-typing teachers. During the period 
1962 to 1963 a quarter of the graduates from teacher training 
institutes for higher technical education in Turkey went into 
education. 

127. ^ Finally, Table 22 below shows that in England and Wales 

the highest rate of departure from the profession is found among 
university graduates who have had no training as teachers, while 
teachers from teacher training colleges have the lowest departiare 
rate. This woiald seem to show that the more teacher training 
they have had the less likely teachers are to leave the pro- 
fession# Table 22 shows a slight increase in the rate over that 
assumed when forecasting teacher requirements, 

TABLE 22 



Annual departure rate in nrlmaiy and secondary 
education bv type of training 
and by sex in England and Wales 



i Graduates 



I 

i 

i 


! Trained 

graduates 


Untrained 

graduates 

L 


from train- 
ing 

colleges 


. 

w 1 W 


M 


W 


M 


W 


1960-1961 


3.6 1 9.9 


11.1 


25.6 


3.3 


i 9.9 


1961-1962 


4.2 i 10,4 


11.8 


21.2 


3.8 


^ 10.5 


1962-1963 


4.9 j 10.5 


11,1 


21,5 


4.1 1 


• 

0 

H 


1963-1964 


j 5.5 i 11.7 


11.6 


22.0 


4.3 


12.1 


1964-1965 ' 


6,3 j 13.0 


: 12.4 


21.9 


4.8 


12.9 


1965-1966 


6.5 1 13.1 


j 12.2 


23.1 

1 


5.0 


12.5 



Source ; Statistics of Education- Teachers 1966, Vol„ 4, 
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128, These few fragmentary statistics do not give a full pic- 
ture of the main causes of recruitment difficulties. They 
nevertheless provide a preliminary indication of the additional 
numbers of teachers who must be recruited every year to offset 
these departures, and of the absolute necessity of having 
detailed knowledge of flows of staff into and out of the edu- 
cational system, 

B, The response of the educational aulAiorlties 

129, For the responsible authorities this situation has meant 
tiiat some posts remain imfilled. The number of such vacancies 
is not a reliable Indicator of shortage because it usually only 
covers established posts in liie public education system. More- 
over these rarely include part-time posts. Finally, the fact 
that an established post is vacant does not mean that it is not 
"physically” filled, and it is precisely the way in v/hich it is 
so filled that would give a truer indication of the shortage. 
Nevertheless, the few statistics on unfilled vacancies given in 
Table 23 sum up in another form the size of the problems to be 
solved, 

130, Besides the emergency measures described in Chapter 2, 
school and imlversity authorities have tried to solve the prob- 
lems confronting them by attempting to broaden and diversify the 
traditional sources of recrui*taent, making better use of avail- 
able teachers, and improving the status of teachers, 

(1) Broadening and diversifying recruitment 

131, Measures for broadening traditional recruitment sources 
mainly concerned the ways in v/hich teacher training institutions 
functioned. At the same time greater efforts were made to 
recruit women and specialists whose main professional activity 
lay outside the educational system. Such efforts were all "ttie 
more successful because it was possible to offer them non- 
establlshed and part-time posts, 

- The performance of the teacher training institutions 

132 , Countries have made an enormous effort to accept more 
student teachers in training institutions. In roughly half the 
Member countries for which figures are available, numbers of 
graduates from teacher training colleges increased more rapidly 
■than those of pupils in primary education between 1950 and 
1965(1), Four countries out of eleven e^erienced the opposite 
trend between 1950 and 1955, but these medium-term measures had 
still not had time to take effect. Table 24 shows that in five 
of the twelve countries student— teacher enrolments increased 
threefold. 



(1) See Table 13, dociiment STP(69)11, 




TABLE 23 






Percgntage of v acancies in General Education 
In several Q,E.C.D. countries (1957-65) 



Primary 

Austria 

Secondary 

- Austria (general secondary) 

(technical secondary) 

- Spain (secondary general) 

- Prance (long general secondary) 

Science 

Arts 

- Prance Technical lycAes 

General Sciences 

Mathematics, Sciences 
Arts 

Poreign languages 

Theoretical Technical Subjects 

Mechanical & Engineering drawing 
Preehond drawing & applied arts 
Commerce and economic sciencSt 

Practical Subjects 

Technical teachers of single 
subjects 

Technical teachers supervising 
practical work 

Assistant technical teachers (men) 

'• *• ” (women) 

Commerce 

Domestic Science 
Social education 

- Portugal (general secondiary) 
Efectlvos 

Auxil lares 
Contratados 

- Portugal (Technical secondai^ 
^lectivos 

Adjuntos 
Auxiliares 
Contratados 
Mast res 

~ Sweden (all secondary education) (2) 

Theoretical subjects 

Practical subjects, fine arts, special 
8Ub.iectB, etc . 



1957 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1 : 














E 






30 (1) 








10 












8 












)21 


23 










) 


22 










ni 


13 










24 


43 










21 


24 










15 


30 










21 


24 










12 


17 










11 


19 










6 


18 










11 


24 










28 


27 










8 


11 


14 (1) 

Sil! 










23 








20 




58 








44 


- 


80 








68 


- 


- 








18 






37 


37 


30 


16 






4 


4 


3 





Source ; Same as Table 2 

Notes ; (1) 1960/1961. 

(2) Including upper department of comprehensive schools. 
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TABLE 24 

Growth in total numbers of students in training colleges 
for primary teachers > 1960»1965 (1950 = 100) 





1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


Austria 


100 


100 


136 


254 


Belgium 


100(1) 


118(2) 


150(3) 


204(4) 


Denmark 


100(5) 


145(6) 


203(7) 


293(8) 


France 


100 


127 


192 


221(4) 


Iceland 


100 


73 


97 


325 


Republic of Ireland 


100 


134 


176 


185 


Italy 


100 


180 


173 


286 


Luxembourg 


100 


118 


78 


166 


Netherlands 


100 


151 


■ 250 


318 


Portugal 


100 


116 1 


I 181 

1 


119(4) 


Spain 


100 


135 1 


205 


299 


Turkey 


100 


i 97 

i 


' 148 


303 



SoxATce t See soiirce imder Table 2, 

(1) 1949-1950. 

(2) 1954-1955. 

(3) 1959-1960. 

(4) 1964-1965. 



(5) 1951-1952. 

(6) 1956-1957. 

(7) 1961-1962. 

(8) 1966-1967. 
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133* To achieve this result use was made of modem methods of 
publicity and financial incentives which sometimes led (in 
Fr^ce for example) to the pre-recruitment of student-teachers. 
Methods of operating teacher training institutions were reviev/ed 
so as to increase efficiency. Country-wide surveys and alloca- 
tions of all available places v/ere made. In England and V/ales, 
for example, a flexible clearing system v/as used, and tlie per- 
centage of candidates rejected out of all candidates having the 
requisite qualifications fell from 11,7 per cent to 6 per cent 
be^^een 1963 and 1966, Moreover, roughly 70 per cent of those 
rejected could be considered as "unacceptable". In Sweden 
from 1964 onwards it was foimd possible to accept all graduates 
wishing to do a teacher training course. To malte it possible 
to accept more students in training institutions, arrangements 
were made for more non-re sidential students, and courses were 
reorganised to ensure optimum use of tdie equipment provided. 
Finally, greater use was made of part-time training and, v/here 
necessary, courses were shortened(l), 

134, The sources from which recruits for training colleges for 
primary teachers are drawn have been broadened. Generally, 

holding a secondary school -leaving certificate were 
offered the possibility of talking a somewhat shorter vocational 
trailing course than the general training designed for student - 
teachers recruited from lower secondary education(2), thus making 
primary teachers available to schools more quiclcly. In the short 
term, countries which have been able to discard traditional re- 
cruiting practice have naturally had fewer problems in regard 
to premises, the number of students in each establishment at one 
time being smaller since training has been made shorter than 
previously, 

^55, In countries where the staff resnonslhle fny* +T»a<yiincr 




l^oportlo n of v/omen teachers and use of specialists 





(2) See Table 11, document STP(69)11, 
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marriage, on the birth of a first or subsequent child or to 
accompany their husband and so on« Some countries have intro- 
duced specific legislation as a result of surveys made on this 
topic (1;, New legislation has generally gone hand-in-4iand with 
an increase in part-time posts, vdiich are populeir v/ith women 
interested in entering or re-entering the teaching profession. 

137. The ban on married vromen keeping their permanent post 
after marriage was abolished in the Netherlands in 1959, in 
Ireland in 1958, and has also been dropped in some Swiss 
cantons* Recruiting drives have been launched, and in Germany 
and England an attempt is being made to keep in touch with 
people v/ho have left teaching* Besides an increase in part-time 
posts, some countries offer women teachers easier hours (with a 
corresponding drop in salary) thus enabliYig them to look after 
their children (Denmark, Iceland and some German LSnder), 

138, But a systematic policy in this field can come to grief 
as a result of the very situation it is trying to improve. More 
nursery schools are needed to look after these women teachers' 
young children, but more nursery schools mean using precisely 
those women teachers vdio are wanted for pr im ary and secondary 
education* 



139* Despite this difficulty, the policy applied in England 
has had some success. In 1961, 4,600 married women returned to 
education; the number had risen to 7,200 by 1965, As a result, 
between 1962 and 1965, 82 per cent of teachers re-entering 
education were women, Hov/ever in countries such as Austria and 
Germany, it is especially the entry of young v/omen graduates 
from teacher training colleges that has helped to broaden re- 

Germany, between 1950 and 1965, for general 
eaucation ^primary and secondary) as a whole, the increased 
intake was 2,7. times hi^er for women than for men. 

shows that in State primary education (or some- 
times State and private together) an increase in the proportion 
of women teachers was to bo observed in 17 out of 22 countries. 

countries where a decline was noted has the 
number of women teachers diminished in absolute terms. 

I4l, The subtly diverging trends found in any one country 
when ex^ining general secondary education by levels or types 

present state of documentation 

uaoj.e <db;* with only one exception, Turkey, tiie proportion of 



(l) ^e best example is the Kellsall report, in the 
United ICingdom, on "l/omen and Teaching” (1963). 
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Trend in percentages of full-time women teachers in primary education 
tpuoiic or public ana private; in 0 ,e,C»d. rfemOer Countries 





(1950. 1955. 


I960. 1965) 








1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


Increase greater than 










^0 points 










Germany (1) (publics private) 


38 


39 


45 


52 


Austria (public + private) 


5^ (2) 


54 


55 


57 


Penmark ( 3 ) ( publ i c ) 


41 


^3 


46 


50 


(private) 




^7 


50 


51 


Prance (public) 


62 




63 (4) 


66 (5) 


(filvate) 


- 


.. 


- 


85 


Ireland (public) 


67 (6) 


69 


69 


70 


Northern Ireland (public) 


69 


70 


73 


74 


Iceland (public) 


27 


.. 


35 


41 


Norway (7) (public) 


44 


46 


• 


54 


Netherlands (public private) 


46 


^7 


52 


52 


Sweden (8) (public) 


66 


64 


• 


74 (9) 


Switzerland (public) 


4C- (10) 


42 (11) 


43 (12) 


- 


Slight Increase 










(less tnan two points) 










England ft Walee (public) 


7^ 


73 


75 


75 


(private) 


50 


52 


66 


64 


Scotland (13) (public) 


84 


64 


84 


86 


Spain (public * private) 


60 


61 


58 (4) 


61 


Italy (public) 


71 


71 


73 


73 (9) 


(private) 


89 


90 


90 


92 (9) 


Portugal (public) 


85 


86 


87 


87 (9) 


(private) 


- 


- 


- 


88 (9) 


Yugoslavia (public) 


57 (1^) 


57 (14) 


58 (14) 


59 (5) 


No Change 










Turkey (15) (public) 


26 


27 


24 


26 


(private) 


- 


79 


79 


81 


Slight Decrease 










(lees tnan two pointe) 










Japan (public private) 


49 


46 


45 


48 


luxembourg (public) 


50 


51 


50 


49 


Decrease greater than two points 










Unitftd-Statee (public) 


91 (16) 


87 


86 (4) 


85 (17) 


(private) 


93 (16) 


- 


94 (4) 


94 (17) 


Greece (public) 


54(10)(14) 


49 (14) 


45 


45 (18) 


(private) 






61 


66 (18) 



Notees 



(1) Grund und Haupteschulen 
(excluding the Clty*Statee). 

(2) 1952. 

(3) Primary and 1st (general) 
cycle of eecondary education. 

(4) 1959/60. 

(5) 1962/1963. 

(6) Not including excees teachere 
(usually women). 

(7) Including continuation echools. 

(8) Source: for 1950 and 1955s 

UNESCO Statietical 
Yearbook t 1968: 
including eecondary 
Claeses and special 
claesee attached to 
primary schools. 



(9) 


1964/65. 


(10) 


1951. 


(11) 


1956. 


(12) 


1961. 


(13) 


Public and grant-aided schools. 


(14) 


Source: UNESCO Statistical 
Yearbook, 1965. 


(15) 


Source: MRP Renort. Turkey. 


(16) 


1949/1950. 


(17) 


1953/1964. 


(18) 


1966. 
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Trend In percentages of (full*»tlme) women teachers in general secondary 
education (public or public and private) in O.E.C.D. Member Countries (1) 
( 1950, 1955, I960. 1965) . 



Increase 

Austria 

Spain 

Prance 

Greece 



Italy 

iDt cycle 
lat cycle 
2 nd cycle 



(public) 

(public) 

(private) 

(long secondary-public) 
(public) 

(private) 



(3) 



(public) 

(private) 

^ — (public) 

2nd cycle .(private) 

Luxembourg (long secondary- public) 

Norway (public) ( 8 ) 

Netherlands (public private) ( 9 ) 

Portugal (public) 

No Change 

Ireland 

Decreaae 

United States (public) 

(private) 

United-Kingdom: 

England A Wales (modem and other public) 
(other private) 

(granunar schools public) 
(grammar schools private) 
Scotland (public & grant-aided) 

Yugoslavia ( 2 nd cycle public) ( 11 ) 

Different trends according to types of education 

•Germany (public •¥ private) (14) 

Realochulen 

Gymnasia 

Japan (public ♦ private) 

1 St cycle 

2 nd cycle full-time 
2 nd cycle part-time 

United Kingdom & Northern Ireland (public) 
Intermediate Education 
Grammar schools 

Switzerland (public) 

Secondary Schools 
Lower Intermediate 
Upper Intermediate 
Turkey 

let cycle (private) 
let cycle (private) 

2 nd cycle (public) 

2 nd cycle (private) 



1950 


1955 


i960 


1965 


31 (2) 


36 


34 


37 


30 


38 


43 




35 


36 


39 


— / 


47 


49 (4) 


53 (5) 


52 (6) 


- 


30 


31 


37 (7) 


“ 


36 


39 


41 (7) 


56 


60 


61 


62 (6) 


56 


59 


62 


60 (6) 


45 


43 


50 


55 6) 


48 


58 


58 


57 (6) 


15 


17 


20 


20 


19 


18 


31 


25 


20 


24 


24 


22 (6) 


43 


50 


56 


60 (6) 


- 


- 


51 


5^ 


56 


51 


47 


46 (10) 


61 




57 


54 (10' 


45 


45 


45 


41 


57 


56 


58 


54 










45 


44 


45 


42 


51 


50 


46 (12) 


46 ( 13 ) 


44 


43 


43 


45 


31 


32 


32 


31 


24 


23 


22 


25 


- 


18 


18 


18 


“ 


15 


13 


11 


44 


41 


45 


48 


49 


47 


47 


46 


12 (2) 


12 ( 15 ) 


11 (16) 




12 (2) 


12 ( 15 ) 


15 (16) 




16 (2) 


16 (15) 


15 (16) 




- 


41 


30 


33 


- 


- 


54 


56 


41 


47 


44 


44 






42 


47 



Notes: 



( 1 ) 



complementary information, the following are the percentages registered 
for the countries not included In the table: 

Belgium (State) : 39 (1964/65), private • 43, 

Denmark (2nd cycle public) • 28 (1966/67), 

Prance (short public education) • 51 (1961/62), 

Luxembourg (intermediate public education) : 21 (1966/67) 

Portugal (private) 5 48 (1964/65), 

Sweden (public) s 39 (1964/65). 

Renewal secondary and long technical. 

1966 I'lnrinHAfi ^ 1964/65 (7) ^96J (8) Traditional secondary until I960; 

1 Incudes upper section of comprehensive schools and folk high schools. 

Source : UNESCO Statistical Yearbook; 1968. (10) 1963/64 scnooxs. 

11} «gmasia._ training colleges, art co^j^eges;^ source^! 1950^- 3t«tistical Ye^bookj 1958_- MHP Report 



(2) 1951/52 
('U 195V55 



ili 



nx'i* uuxxoKeB, sour 

1965 - Statistical Yearbook. (12) I 958 

Statistics; excluding the City-States. (I 5 ) 



Source : Federal Bureau of 
1956/57 (16) 196V65. 
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women teachers in general secondary education is lower than in 
primary# in 15 cases out of 28 (observed over ten years what~ 
ever the type of education considered) the proportion of women 
recruited has increased# Except in Japan (upper secondary part— 
n no drop in the absolute figure has been noted# 

But the number of instances of a decline in relative terms is 
higher than for primary education# 



^^2# Technical education has also seen an Increase in tlie 
proportion of women teachers (Table 27), except in Turkey and 
the United lUngdom (further education)# In this type of edu- 
cation the varying use of women teachers depends on the brealc- 
ao^ of pupils, by sex, among the various types of training 



143« Statistics for higher education are scarcer. There is 
litcle possibility of comparing a given situation at the begin- 
ning ^d the end of the period. Table 28 shows that the parti- 
cipation rate for v/omen in university teaching is just over 
20 per cent in three coimtries only (United States and tv/o Medi- 
terranean countries) . v/here statistics are available, it is 
clear that the rate has increased (or in some cases remained un- 
changed; but it is still appreciably lower than for secondary 
education. In non-uni vercity , higher level teacher training 
establishments, however, the participation rate for 'v/omen staff 
is in every case higher than in universities, and in Ireland 
Higher eyen^ than in secondary education (the same was true in 
Great Britain before 1960, after which there \ms an appreciable 
drop in the rate in colleges of education)# Fewer women 
teachers go into non-universitj^ technical education — perhaps 
because of its special subjects — than into teacher training# 



144# Women hold fewer posts of responsibility than men# In 
Demark in 1966, for primary and lower secondary education, only 
cent of headships and 16#4 per cent of assistant head- 
ships were held by women# In England and Wales, tlie handicap 
of women teachers with regard to a career can be seen in the 

persons receiving responsibility allowances# Thus 
March, 1963, 50 per cent of men and 25 per cent of 
women were receiving allov/ances after seven years’ service: for 

teachers aged 50 and over the respective proportions were 82 per 

university education, the few country 
case studies in the ;.ppendix, on teachers in higher education, 

wiat can serve to bring out these figures (Austria, Belgium, 

Norway, United States) show thax the higher the 

£ fower the women# In Norway in 1965 women teachers 

^ permanent staff but 12.6 per cent 

01 temporary staff# 
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TABLE 27 

Trend in percenta/gea of women teachera(l) in technical secondary education 
in O.E»C>D» Member countries (1990t 1955# I960, 1965) 





1950 


1955 


1960 


196 ^ 


Portugal 


(public) 


27 




40 


45(2) 




( private) 


- 


- 


- 


3 C( 2 ) 


Italy( 3 ) long technical 


(publio) 


39 


43 


44 


4d(2) 


M M 


(private) 


41 


45 


43 


41(2) 


short technical 


( public ) 


40 


42 


3b 


42(2) 


ti II 


(private) 


31 


42 


53 


59(2) 


Greece technical 


(public + private) 


- 


3(4) 


3 


6(5) 


vocational 


(public + private) 


- 




- 


34(5) 


Yugoslavia secondary technical 




- 




32 ( 6 ) 




skilled workers 
other vocational 




— 


— 


20 ( 6 ) 


- 


schools 




- 


- 


40(6) 


- 


Total 




- 


- 


- 


35(5) 


Turkey 

Spain technical bacca- 


(public + private) 


35 


35 


30 


- 


laur 6 at 


(public) 




20 


39 


_ 


business schools 


(public ) 


8 


22 


21 


- 


Prance long technical 








37 (7) 




secondary 
short technical 


( public ) 


— 


— 


37(2) 




secondary 


(public) 


- 


- 


38(7) 


37(2) 


Switzerland business schools 
Luxembourg short technical 




14(9) 


21 ( 10 ) 


19 (11) 


- 


secondary 


( public ) 


- 


- 


- 


10 ( 12 ) 


Belgium 


( private) 


- 


- 


- 


53(2) 


Netherlands 

Austria (13) technical and 


(public + private) 


33(14) 


34(4) 


34(8) 


- 


vocational 


(public + private) 


4 (9) 


4 


6 


6 


business 




40 9 


42 


46 


47 


domestic science 




91 (9) 


94 


92 


91 


United Kingdom ; 
England and Walee 












teohnioal 
secondary (13) 


( public ) 


30 


31 


30 


31 




(private) 


44 


34 


35 


27 


England and Wales 












further 

eduoation(l3) 






15 


14 


15 


Northern Iriland 












further 

education ( 13 ) 




37 


35 


29 


33 I 


Scotland further 










education ( 13 ) 




- 


19 


16 


17 


Germany (15) full-time vocational (Berufeohule) 


27 


36 

57 


33 


30 


part-time vocational (Berufschule) 


59 

L 


teohnioal (Faohsohule) 


56 

44 


' 55 

! 46 1 



y -Ti Ij uis binguiBne oexween 

luii-tirae and part-time teachers; when full-time 
teaching can be identified this Is indicated by 
a note. 

(2) 1964/65. 

(3) Not Including practical instructors. 

(4) 1957. 

(5) 1963. 

(6) 1958. Source: MRP Report, Yugoslavia, Table 46. 
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(•7). 1959/60 

(8) 1962 

(9) 1951-1952. 

(10) 1956-1957 

(11) 1961-1962. 

(12) 1966-1967. 

(1-3) Full-time teachers only. 

(14) 1952 

(15) Source: Federal Bureau of Statistics} 

full-time teaohere only. 
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TABL5 26 ‘ 

Percentage of Women and Men teaching part-time in higher education 










V/omen teachers 






Univer- 


Non 


Non 


Poacher 






sity 


Univer- 


Univer- 


Train- 


i 






sity 


sity 


ing 










techni- 


:?olleg- 










cal 


ee 


= Germany 


1956/1957 












1960/1961 


5.9 


11.5 






i 


1966/1967 










1 Austria 


1966/1967 


6 








I Belgium 


1953/1954 










! 


1966/1967 


10.4 








i Canada 


1957/1958 


14 








: 


1960/1961 


14 




8,5 


60 


j 


1968 








.39 


i 


1954/1955 










j 


1963/19 64 










Denmark 


1960/1961 








18 




1966/1967 










Spain 


1940 


3.5 










1960 




25.3 








1966 


13.7 








•United States 


1966 


20 








Greece 


1960 












1967 


4.5 






31 


Ireland 


1960 


13.8 






72 


Italy 


1945 


9 










1957/1958 












1961/1962 












1966 


18 








Japan 


1950 


5.6 


28,2 








1965 










- 


1967 


8.0 


38,9 


32.9 




Norway 


1961 


6.2 








Netherlands 


1958 


3.3 








Portugal 


I960 


10.9 








United Kingdom : 


1963 












1965 


loU 








Scotland. 


1958 








54 




1961 












1968 








38 


England & Wales 


1954 








70 




1961 












1962 












1967 








36 


Northern Ireland 


1957 


6 










1961 


11 






46 


Switzerland 


1961 










Turkey 


1944 


16 










1957 






11 


28 




*:961 






14 ‘ 


33 




1965 


24 








Yugo'alaTia 


1957 


18.7 




20.1 


23.8 




1961 


20.3 




14.7 


26.7 



{ in 

aer. te rich err 
(in 



Urnver- 
si ty 



1 1 . r 



21:. 7 
2^-. 6 



.VS 



70 

33 

21.3 

34 

61 ,q 
70,9 

40.3 
31 

4.5 

24.5 

3 



12 

19 

53.3 



rniver4jr::vc.r- 
slty bit.v 



_L 



I 



ra 
■oI 



Vi.t’. i 



! ^5.-. 



53.3 

54.4 



10 



30 



; 1 



17.7 



15 



14 

12 



• Appendix to this Study on quantitative trends in the teaching body in higher education. 
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1A5. As regards the* position of v/omwii according to subject, 
it is noticeable that in general secondary education, for eight 
of the- ten eases considorod(l) the participation rate of ^>/omen 
in science subjects is lovrcr than for other subject groups. In 
university education, at certain job levels, there are sometinas 
no uomen in the teaching body. Thus betvrcen 19S2 and 19’'"6 in 
Austria there were no higher-status v/omen teachers in teclinologyv 
pure science, social sciences or architecture; the number is 
minimal in Canada for architecture and technology at medium and 
higher-status level. There v;ere no v/omen teachers of commercial 
sciences in Morv/ay in 19^5. 



IAS. yi-iall:.^, 
education, t 

the period, the rate of participation by vromen is higher than 
in State education. 



oi V.' 



Tables r .5 and 
fc- uarters of 



shov; 

cases 



that, for private 
considered at the 



general 
end of 



l‘^7. Although socio-cultural difficulties can prevent the 
systematic uso of v/omen teachers, progress can still be made 
particularly in secondary and higher education. Comparisons 
betv/een countries seem to suggest this, and in general seconda 
education some countries have e::perionced both a teacher 
shortage and a relatively lov; participation rate for v/omen in 
the teaching body (C-erman-speaking countries, Scandinavian 
countries). As has been emphasized previously, the admission 
of v/omen to long secondary and higher education, the ideas 
prevailing in society on v/orking v/omen and their choice of 
special subject can hold back the increase, A reviev/ of the 
conditions for entry to higher education posts could also help 
increase the nuimber of available teacliei‘’s. 



l^^o, Outside teclinical education and private education in 
general, little effort has been made to* attract specialists 
v/ho have v.^orked in other professions prior to entering educa- 
tion or v/ho continue to do so once there. For the most part, 
gradiiate engineers or officers in the armed forces (usually 
retired) have been offered temporary contracts to teach science 
and teclinical subjects in general education (especially secondary 
In France, teachers under contract of this kind accounted for 
roughly tliree per cent of science teaching in secondary schools. 
In higher education the proportion of these people has varied 
a great deal v/ith employment rules. Tlie latter are traditionally 
fle::ible in Aorth America compared v/itli tliose in Ihrance, for 
e::ximple, i3ut no flov/ statistics by origin are available. For 
m^y countrAam, it is certainly the most disappointing aspect 
of their recruitment e::pansion polic^^. llie latter stopped at 
the point v/hen the authorities concerned felt that the present 



conditions of e;rploy;*ient 
in order to better 

immediate environment , 



perhaps had to be tlioroughly reviev/ed 
use of resovu’ccs in the schools' 



) 



(1) Zee Table 21 , document STP(69)1'I. 
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- iTev; i’ole of soi^e forms of recruitin;: 



149. For some tir e now a number of teachers have been em- 
ployed to teach some specific subjects for shorter periods than 
usual and in such a. ’.'ey that legally the person concerned is not 
permanently bound to the education system. This has also made 
it easj'' to replace teachers temporarily^ absent. The authorities 
have therefore been able to make use of this method of staff- 
ing vdth vdder applications than originally^ planned. This has 
been more effective in recruiting v;omen teachers than specialists 
working in other branches of activity. 



150. Unfortunately, nearly all Ilember countries are unable 
to give the full-time equivalent for their part-time teachers, 
irith the e^cception of IDngland and Ifales. Since such a policy^ 
has been systematically applied there, the real proportion of 
nart-time teaching has risen from 0.6 per cent in 1955 to 
4.9 per cent in 1965 in primary'’ education, and from 2,1 per cent 
in 1955 to 6.1 per cent in 1965 in general secondary. Fart- 
time teachers are very' rarely'’ used in primary' education. Civen 
the lack of a full-ti’-ie equivalent, the percentage^ of part- 
time teachers can be calculated with relation to the^ total 
mirnber of teacliers, the percentage thus reflecting the avai la- 




the average percentage, v;hich varies considerably as be’^/een 
countries (from 5 or 10 per cent to 25 or 50 per cent of total 
teachers). Part-time teachers liave ali'/ay's been used more 
e:rtensively'’ in tecl’inical education. Private education has also 
used these teachers more than its State counterpart. In 
secondary education the proportion' of v/omen teaching part-time 
has been much higher than for full-time teaching. In ;3ngland, 
as a result of the syrstematic recruiting of married woraen, 
these latter accounted for 90 per cent of part-time ’teachers 
in 1965 . In Sv;eden, too, "there v;as a higher proportion of 
\7oraen amongst teachers paid by the hour than amongst teachers 
as a v'hole (general secondary'’; . 



151 . Table 2G concerning higher education shows the very'’ great 
variety of policies adopted byr Member countrios» l^nt here again 
the full-time eouivalent of part-time teachers is not knovm. 

In three countries (Germany, Japan and the United ICingdom) 
there v.^as a higher proportion of part-time teachers in non- 
university^ than in university education. In general, the 
percentage of part-time teachers (still ejcpressed in ‘’physical** 
terms) lias been greater in higher education "tlian in general 
secondary'. The opposite is true for technical education in 
Ireland and the United Kingdom (fiu’*ther education). 



(1) See Table 25, document ;;!’.'.'P(69)11 . 
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152. More statistics are available on the percontape trends 
for non— established staff. It may be said that the possibili- 
ties offered by this form of recruiting have been used to the 
full, as Table 29 shov/s. VTiat \'ras an exception, enabling a 
temporarily absent teacher to be replaced for administrative 
purposes, has become the nile in some countries. .il though^ 
national legislation varies as to the conditions for creating 
permanent posts (1), the percentages given in Table 29 shovf a 
rather unhealthy situation for secondary’' education in Italy and 
Portugal, for instance. 

153. Above a certain percentage, the niimber of part-time or 
non— established teachers may indicate the inability of the coun- 
tries concerned to provide a solid foundation of full-time 
teachers, \diich obviously v/ould not prevent the use of other 
teachers employed in a different administrative context, ^.ere 
we are very close to the remarks regarding shortage indicators 
(Chapter II). 

(2) Bett er utilisation of available teachers 

154. So as to avoid shortages in one region and a sm-’pli^^ 
in another, and so that the stock of cualifications should be 
used to the full, some Member countries have from tine to time 
taken various temporary or even longer term measures. 

155. In the short term, countries have tried to optimise 
the allocation of teachers throughout the coxmtry by achieving 
v/liat amounted to an oven spread of shortages . In the longer 
term, they liave developed policies for grouping together 
schools with fe \7 pupils and making better use of teacliers 
specialising in certain subjects in one or more schools(2). 

156. It seems, hov.ever, that the most important action taken 
has’ consisted in helping teachers to go from a given level^ to 
the one immediately above. In countries i/liere the hierarchy 
of various teacher categories is sharply differentiated 
incentives v;ere not always necessary'’ , the teachers concerned 
trying of their o\ 7 n accord to leave the level of their assign- 
ment. This policy euickly found its limits due to the very 
fact that the hierarchy was based on great differences in 
qualifications. Therefore teachers who v/ent to a higher level 
did not alv/ays achieve the most desirable status because tliey 
lacked the necessar 3 »’ qualificatioiis. /unong the continental 
European countries, it seems tliat onlj^ the Scandinavian countries 
have been able to use the available stock of teachers flexibly 
tlirough more integrated training and systematic further train- 
ing activities and updating. 



(1) See STP(6S)11, Part I, Chapter 11(2) (d). 

(2) for detailed provisions, see STP(60)11, Part II 
Chapter IV(1) (b), (c) and (d). 
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TABLE 29 

Trend in percentages of non-eetabliahed teachers 
(public education) 





1950 


1955 


196C 


1965 


Primary education 










Luxembourg(l) 


6 


5 




3(2) 


SwitzerlandO) 


6(4) 


8(5) 


10(6) 




Deninark( 7) 


- 


- 




6(6) 


Portugal 


- 


- 


47 


45(9) 


Greece 


- 


- 


1(10) 




Italy(ll) 


19 


12 


7 


7 


General eecondary eduoation 

Lower: Italy (11) (ae a whole) 


73 


70 


73 


73 


of which: vocational echools 


87 


81 


83 




intermediate sohoole 


57 


58 


60 




Switzerland: 










of which: eecondary schools 


- 


- 


10(6) 




lower intermediate echools 


- 


- 


35(6) 




Upper: BenmEurk 


■ - 


- 


- 


12(12) 


Switzerland: 










of which: upper intermediate echools 


16(4) 


22(5) 


35(6) 




busineee achoole 


32(4) 


21(5) 


32(6) 




Italy(ll)(ae a whole) 


53 


47 


48 


55 


of which: lyc^es, gymnaeia 


42 


42 


43 


41 


scientific lyc^ee 


60 


42 


49 


59 


training colleges 


57 


56 


55 


66 


General secondary education ae a whole: 
Portugal. 


20 


34 


56 


60(9) 


Greece 


- 


- 


8(13) 


- 


Technical education 










Portugal: Qualified teachers 


- 


— 


78 


81(9) 


Other teaching etaff 


- 


- 


68 


75(9) 


Italy(ll): Short technical course 


71 


81 


84 


92 


Long technical couree 


70 


66 


73 


79 



(1) Short or long-term contracte. 

(2) 1963- 

(3) Auxiliaries. 

(4) 1951 A952. 

(5) 1956A957. 

(6) 1961 A962. 

(7) Primary and lower eecondary cycle; substitute teachere. 

(8) 1966 A967; 

(9) 1964A965. 

(10) Temporary (1962). 

(11) Non-establiehed. 

(12) 1966A967 

(13) 1962; temporary (part-time teachers eliminated for total teaching body). 
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157# It should however be said that in Sweden in 1966 the 
tendency of primary school teachers trained for the lower depart- 
ment of comprehensive school to pass into the middle department 
meant that they accounted for roughly a third of the unqualified 
teachers in thxs department* And in the hi^er department 
(corre^ondlng to lov/er secondary education) there was a similar 
proportion of teachers trained initially for the middle depart- 
ment but vdio had not received si^plementary training* 

158. The available statistics (1) show that, traditionally, 
more teachers ‘’leave *• primary education for another type of 
education than the other v/ay round. A much more lively sort of 
• con^etition“ has come about in some coimtrles for attracting 
specialised teachers as beti/een hi^er and secondary education. 
Ui^versity graduates can be kept in higher education as soon as 
they have received minimal training, or they can move into it 
fr^ secondary education. The situation in the first half of the 
in England reflects the consequences of the first possi- 
billxy; the number of university graduates entering primary and 
secondary schools was lov/er than the growth in the total number 
of graduates had led to suppose, France provides an example of 
the second phenomenon: "the “escape** of ‘*agr^g^“ teachers in 

secondary education tov/ards university education in arts and 
science was such (2) that the authorities concerned had been lec 
some form of allocation of available posts. In the 
united States, and to a lesser e:rtent in Germany, higher edu- 
cation has been made accessible to secondary teachers, 

^ analysing teacher transfers from one level to another^ 
wlTO few exceptions one gains an impression of “laisser— faire”. 
This has admittedly made it easier to meet requirements stemming 

various educational levels in tiom. But 
^e difficulties of implementing this policy have shown that 

v/ere prepared to plan for flexible and consistent 
mobility throughout the range of available qualifications, for 
here again -the traditional concepts of recruitment for different 
categories of staff would have had to be reconsidered. 

Another significant example is the use of teachers from 

university education has really used tl.xs 
possibility in North ^laerican countries or the United Kingdom. 
Countries v/ith a rigid Civil Service— type entry stmacture, 
accentuated by traditional qualification requirements, deny 
themselves tills possible "lifesaver'*, 

16l. Finally, as will be emphasized in the second part of this 
report, a mort decisive lon^'-term policy attacking the broader 
®ure rational use of teacliers within a new and 
education system has very rarely been applied, because 
t^s again would have questioned too deeply tlie present func- 
tioning of schooD.s and universities as a v/hole. 



(1) Tables 76, 77, 78 of document STP(69)11. 

(2) See Table Cl, STP( 69)11, 





tk 



(3) Improving teacher status 



162, Recruilanent can also be helped by improving the status of 
teachers. Career-profiles have been modified, thus offering 
improvements in starting salaries, and, to a lesser degree, 
broadening promotion possibilities and creating new functions 
(head or assistant-head of department or special subject, 
increase in posts for administrators and pedagogical advisers, 
etc,). In Europe, Sv/eden has led the field in this last 
policy. Elsewhere, these measures, when taken, do not seem to 
have been part of a tliorou^ reorganisation of teaching. 



163, As Study No, 2 en5)hasizes, a great effort has been made 
by countries during the period in question to Improve teachers' 
Incomes (generally, faster than for other professions). Un- 
fortunately, there is a lack of studies in depth vdiich would 
make it possible to link these initial data with changes in the 
detailed breakdown of the teaching profession as a whole, for 
■Uiese measures came up against rigid regulations on seilarles 
(Integration into the civil service, uniformity of salary scales 
whatever the special subject) (1), Iloreover, despite their oft- 
e3q>ressed desire to do so, tlie competent autliorities have never 
gone as far as Yugoslavia, which is trying the e:q)eriment of 
making part of a teacher's salary a function of the effectiveness 
of his teaching. This would also involve too searching an 
examination of the way the education system works. 



164, In practice it is v/ell-nigh impossible to separate the 
socio-economic and the professional aspects of the teacher's 
Ilodificatlons in 'ttie duration and level of studies 
in training institutions have increased the prestige of nev; 
graduates; these modifications (2) have also had the advantage 
of paving the way to changes in the very content of initial 
training, related to reform of the education system. These 
measures seemed essential in some countries to continue to 
attract hl^ grade material into primary education and, overall, 
they are aimed at Introducing greater professionalism into 
teaching as a whole, without finally Uniting that process, v;lth 
few exceptions, to any major attempt at innovation. For 
instance, merely to mal-ce teacher training compulsory (and some— 
t^es in practical form only) after specialised university educa- 
tion is not enou,^‘h to be able to consider the probleiA of adapting 
teachers to maiss fc>bC\.'ndar*y education as solved. 



(1) See STP(69)11, Part II, Chapter III (3), 

(2) See Part III of STP(69)11, 
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165. The fact that larger batches of teachers are nov/ coming 
from hi^er education, coupled with the above-mentioned set of 
measures to improve recruitment, has gradually eased the situa- 
tion, but it is impossible to say v/hat part each of the measures 
has played in achieving this improvement. Moreover, we are here 
concerned with longer-term measures, the effects of which are 
still difficult to assess. 

166. The most in^ortant conclusion is that the combination of 
emergency measures (Chapter II) and longer term policy decisions 
(Chapter IV B) has in general enabled students and piq>ils to be 
supplied with a minimum number of teachers. In fact, in the con- 
text of expandiiVi school systems from 1950 to 1965, few countries 
are found v/Iiere classes could not be held because a teacher, 
regardless of his qualifications, could not be appointed. It 
would, however, be useful to know hov; such a situation affected 
the lagging development of certain subjects and streams in 
secondary'' education. Moreover, in the context of education in 
its traditional forms, the real effect of over-using qualified 
staff or of a considerable Increase in unqualified staff on 
pupils * training and on educational efficiency has not been 
geniiinely and systematically studied. Accordingly, only in 
terms: of quantity can the claim be made that, despite the diffi- 
culties of adapting recruitment to demand at various times for 
different education levels, and despite a policy of recruiting 
and using teachers wliich has remained largely traditional, 
enou^ teachers were appointed to teach the pupils actually 
present in the classrooms. 
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Fu;( ^g dopr.nd for teachers 

167. The difficulties of adapting the teacher supply to the 
demand in the period jv^st past suggests that future trends be 
examined to determine whether Member countries are not threa- 
tened by similar problems. During the 10 or 15 years to come 
teacher demand is thus bound to go on growing and become further 
diversified. Pre-primary and special education will increase 
for socio-cultural reasons, upper secondary education v/ill tend 
to. become vjriiverml and higher” education v;ill continue to expand. 
Continuing education v/ill also make rapid strides. 

163, In the absence of detailed figures showing the actual 
trend of teacher demand and supply between 1965 and 1970, the 
growth rates for numbers of pupils (in some cases the corres- 
ponding age-groups) and for teachers where numbers are available 
between 1965 and 1970-1975, v;ill be given for guidance. 

169. The few examples in ‘fable 30 compared with the figures 
for primary education (Table 51) indicate that the demand for 
primary teachers will increase more rapidly in pre-primary and/ 
or special education than in the primary schools themselves. 

170. Tables 31 (primary education) and 32 (general secondary 
education) show that, as during; the recent period, the rate of 
enrolment in secondary education will be greater(l). The rate 
would be even higher if statistically the few figures concerning 
technical education, given on an indicative basis in Table 33, 
could be better aggregated, 

171. Table 34 on higher education, which can be compared with 
Table 32 (general secondary education) shows that, with the 
possible exception of France, Austria, Germany and Spain, and 
only for the yeers available, the gro\rth rate for student numbers 
in higher education v/ill be greater than for pupils in general 
secondly schools. Higher education should develop faster in 
non-university than in university institutions, 

172. The demand for teachers v/ill however not merely depend on 
increased enrolnonts. First, th^-.■ notion that the lower the 
pupil/ classroom or more roughly the pupil/teacher ratio, the 
more effective education v/ill become, is the premise on which 
almost all forecasts of teacher requirements are based. This 

is evident from the tables vi/hich have been mentioned. Secondly, 



(1) See Table 94, document STP( 69)11. 
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Pre— primary 


Special 




raiT** 


Pupils 


Teachers 


Pupils 


Teachers 


Pupils 


Tg ichors 


Gernaay (1) 1965 






100 


100 


100 


100 


1970 






123 


148 


112 


117 


Car*ada(2) 1965 


100 








100 ■ 




1970 


122 








105 




1975 


142 








100 




Denaark (3) 1965 






100 




100 




1970 






111 




96 




1975 






139 




105 




I960 






175 




115 




Spain (2) 1965 




100 








100 


1970 




118 








123 


1975 




170 








117 


Prance(4) 1965 


100 


100 


- 


100(5) 


100 


100(6) 


1973 


148 


153 


- 


284(5) 


98 


91(6) 


Kether- (7) 1965 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


lands 


114 


111 


136 


128 


104 


124 


1975 


144 


140 


152 


145 


113 


133 



notes : (1) Source of the absolute figures : Study on Teachers "Germany-Belgicue- 
Unlted Kingdom", OSOD document, 1969. 

(2) Source of the absolute figures : Study on Teachers "Statistical Data", 
OECD document, 1969* 



(?) Source of the absolute figures s Study on Teachers "Dennark-Italie- 
Luxembourg", OECD document, 1969; special education concerns only 
establi shm ents for mentally and physically handicapped children; 
primary education comprises grades 1 to ?• 

(4) Source of the absolute figures (a) 1964/65 : "Informations statistiques", 

service central des statistiques et de la conj one tore, Ulnlstdre de 

1 'Education Nationals . except for special education (see (b) below); 

(b) 1972/73 Rapport general de la Commission de 1 'Enseignement Scolaire, 
Thilversitalre et Sportif (Vth Plan). 

(5) All types of special education. 

(6) Teachers ^ special schools (financed by the MinistAre de 1' Education 
Rationale) are included in 1965 and excluded in 1973; similarly, teachers 
not directly in charge of classes are excluded from the 1975 figures. 

(7) Source of the absolute figures (a) 1965 ; Study on Teachers "ir ether Ian ds- 

Portugal", OECD document, 1968: (b) 1970/75 * Educational Policy and Planning - 

Netherlands . OECD, Paris 1967 (primary education includee the final classes of 
primary studios) . 
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TABLE n 



Growth In pupil mnzbera. population csrresoondlng zic:e grours , 
and detnand for full- me oriaarv teachers over the next few years 
(1965 » 100) 





1965 


IjlO 




1 'do 


Puolls and teachers 










United States 


Pupils 


100 


101 


94 






Teachers 


100 


111 


lit 




Iceland 


Age-group 7-12 


100 


106 


106 






Pupils 


100 


107 


lOd 






Teachers 


100 


lOT 


107 




Xrelandfl) 


Pupils 


100 


90 


100 


105 




Teachers 


100 


103 


107 




Denmark f 2) 


Pupils 


100 


101 


110 


121 




Teachers 


100 


109 


120 


126 


Sweden 


Age-group 7-12 


100 


' 99 








Pupils 


100 


99 




i 




Teachers 


100 


93 


_ 




Netherlands 


Age-group 6-12 


100 


105 


lO'i 


10* 




Pupils 


100 


10^ 


105 


105 




Teachers 


100 


108 


lOo 


108 


Germanv 


Pupils 


100 


112 








Teachers 


100 


129 






Austria 


Pupils 


100 


124 


130 






Teachers 


100 


135 


144 




France 


Age-group 6-10 


100 


100 








Pupils 


100 


t53 








Teachers 


100 


97 






Turkey 


Age-Group 6-11 


100 


117 


134 






Pupils 


100 


153 


173 






Teachers 


100 


170 


197 




Soain 


Pupils 


100 


99 


101 






Teachers 


100 


123 


117 




Greece 


Age group 6-12 


100 


102 


102 


100 




Pupils 


100 


102 


97 


96 




Teachers 


100 


107 


llo 


12-t 


Yuproslavlaf^^ 


Age-group 7-10 


100 


99 


99 






Pupils 


100 


102 


lOS 






Teachers 


100 


99 


9b 




Puolls onlv 
Canada 


Pupils 


100 


105 


100 




England and 
Wales 


Age-group 5-10 


100 


lie 


129 


135 




Pupils 


100 


116 


129 


137 


Scotland 


Age-group 5-H 


100 


105 


102 






Pupils 


100 


103 


100 




Northern Ireland f 6^ Are-Errouo S-11 


100 


111 


115 






Pupils 


100 


106 


110 




Italy 


Age-group 7-11 


100 


108 


115 






Pupils 


100 


107 


120 





(1) "National" schools only. 

(2) Prlm-iry and lower secondary education, toachor demand calculated according to existing standards. 

(3) Public education only for 196V65 and 1972/73. 

(^0 Estlauites for iy65 (first four years of eight-year school), 

(5) Not Including pupils from two to four years old and Including those twelve years old and over. 

(6) Excluding pupils under five years old and including those eleven years old and over. 
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TABLE 22 

Coap;.red growth in cunber of tnipils. population of corTespondlng age grouss . 
and de.T.tmd for full-tlg.e general secondary teachers over the nexr few years 

(1965 100 ) 
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1965 


1970 


1973 


I960 


Puolls and teachers 
United Statesfl^ 


Age-group 14-17 


100 


112 


119 






Pupils 


100 


118 


130 


- 




Teachers 


100 


121 


132 


_ 


Iceland 


Age-group 13-19 


100 


114 


123 


- 




Pupils 


100 


127 


133 


- 




Teachers 


100 


126 


133 




Sweden (2) 


Age-group 13-18 


100 


92 




_ 




Pupils 


100 


116 


_ 


_ 




Teachers 


100 


123 


_ 


_ 


Swltzerland(^) 


Age-group 15-19 


100 


96 


103 


. 




Pupils 


100 


128 


154 


_ 




Teachers 


100 


127 


152 


- 


Gentianv 


Pupils 


100 


132 


- 


- 




Teachers 


100 


164 


_ 


_ 


Austria 


Age-group 10-17 


100 


121 


139 






Pupils 


100 


121 


149 


- 




Teachers 


100 


137 


195 


- 


Prance(41 


Age-group 11-17 


100 


98 


- 


- 




Pupils 


100 


167 


- 


- 




Teachers 


100 


166 




_ 


Turkev 


Age-group 12-17 


100 


117 


130 


- 




Pupils 


100 


173 


193 


- 




Teachers 


100 


220 


246 


- 


CreecefSl 


Age-group 12-18 


100 


102 


109 


109 




Pupils ^ 


100 


149 


182 


185 




Teachers 


100 


148 


- 


- 


yuKOSlavla(6l 


Age-group 11-18 


100 


101 


99 


- 




Pupils 


100 


102 


112 


- 




Teachers 


100 


96 


96 


- 


Puolls onlv 
Canadn(l) 


Pupils 


100 


121 


139 




Denmark (71 


Pupils 


100 


:5i 


186 


_ 


Ireland(B) 


Pupils 


100 


118 


- 


- 


England and Wales (9 1 


Age-group 11-17 


100 


96 


109 


123 




Pupils 


100 


107 


140 


160 


Scotland 


Age-grouP 12-18 


100 


96 


105 


- 




Pupils 


100 


114 


140 


- 


Northern Trelanddol 


Age-group 11-18 


100 


104 


113 


- 




Pupils 


100 


124 


151 




Soaln 


Age-group 11-17 


100 


106 


110 


- 




Pupils 


100 


147 


180 


- 


Ttalvflll 


Age-group 12-19 


100 


98 


103 


_ 




Pupils 


100 


128 


144 


- 


Netherlands 


Age-group 12-18 


100 


95 


- 


*. 




Pupils 


100 


112 


- 


- 



Source : Same as Table 2. 

(!) Gencrnl and technical secondary education* 

(2) Excluding practical end artistic subjects; 
covers technical sections In gymnasia and 
”Fackskola” (Polk schools)* 

(3) Upper secondary establishments: gymnasia^ 

teachers* and business colleges* 



(6) Estimates for 19^3; Including art 
schools and teachers' colleges (with 
gymnasia) at upper secondary level* 

(7) Gymnasia only (upper secondary level)* 

(8) Including pupils of future comprehensive 
schools * 



(4) Excluding practical subjects* 1964-63 and 
1972-73; covers technical upper secondary 
schools^ the continued present percentage 
of "agrege” teachers In the profession Is 
assumed* 

(5) 1963 » 100* 




(9) Public only (maintained schools)* 

(10) Including Intermediate technical 
education* 

(11) Including teachers' colleges (with 
”llcel”) at upper secondary level* 
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gstinate of the growth in the na-nber of students. 



and zii 



correspjnding deaand i'or teacfung starr * 
(1970 • 1975 - I960) 



Austria (2) 



Denmark (6J 



U.S.A. (8) 



Gerraany (1) 1965 
1970 
1975 
I960 
1965 
1970 
1975 

Belgium (3) 1965 

1970 

1975 

I960 

Canada (4) 19&5 

1970 

1975 

1965 
1970 
1975 

Spam (7) 1966 

1970 

197^ 

1965 
1970 
1975 

Prance (10) 1965 

1972 

Ireland (12) 1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

KetherlandB(13)1964 

1970 

1975 

1980 

U.K.: 1965 

England & 1971 

.Vales 1976 

1981 

Stt^eden (16) 1965 

1970 
1975 
1980 

Switzerland 1965 

1970 
1975 



(17) 



University education - except for 

England and Wiles, Canada, USA 


Xon-uaiversi ty 
education 


Students 


Teachers 


Students 


Absolute 

figure 


Index 


Absolute 

figure 


Index 


Absolute 

figure 


Index 


219,700 


100 










195,500 


89 










215,800 


98 










284,800 


130 










48,895 


100 


5,243 


100 






54,527 


112 




- 






62,242 


127 


10,377 


198 






40,307 


100 










57,000 


141 










75,000 


186 










96,000 


238 










252,500 


100 






46,600(5) 


100(5) 


480,000 


190 






97,000(5) 


208(5) 


670,000 


265 






130,000(5) 


279(5) 


22,067 


100 










36,600 


166 










53,000 


240 










102,700 


100 


3,310 


1C» 






134,800 


131 


4,514 


136 






151,500 


148 


5,091 


154 






4,671,000 


100 


362,000 


1C» 


228,000(9) 


100(9) 


6,194,000 


133 


448,000 


124 


388,000(9) 


170(9) 


7,803,000 


168 


544,000 


150 


521,000(9) 


228(9) 


413,756 


100 


18,445 


1C» 


175(11: 


- 


597,000 


144 


37,480 


203 


167,710(11; 


_ 


14,147 


100 










24,000 


170 










30,000 


212 










58,427 


100 


2i,ooa(t$ 


1C» 






130,000 


222 


42,000(t( 


200 






260,000 


100 










437,000 


168 










557,000 


214 










727,000 


280 










67,452 


100 










135,800 


201 










152,150 


224 










164,600 


244 










. 32,871 


100 


1,100 


100 






53,000 


161 


1,910 


174 
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!‘ote£ to I'abl?? 



ZowTze 



(2) oource 



Cr) Source 



Hic^^er Dlucauion ir. the Federal ‘republic of "Jerrar.;*. . roMer.^ '‘■ ' I ror z 
(Gerran Acadeaic l^chan^e oor-.-ice - Ila;.' ^1966}; rafcle 6 v. n. : io:: 

— Gerniaa 3ri;.ier.os only) 'i960— Go : esrir.ates ;' 3 **iversi“ e lucaiior.' . 

Absolute fi^ares for 196S ; study on the quantitative trer.i of rhe rnnc/.ir. ■ 
body in hi^er education. Absolute I'i^Tures for 1970-'-^5 : estl-eves f-o-. .eM'-n 
98 and 102 of llduca t i or. al I- ol i c v an .1 PI ann jnp^ - Austria . C7/'? .he r.uT.ber 

of foreirn stu.ients has been estlnared at 20 of the total nur.ror of sru ients 
enrolle-; t:.o requirements for teachers ha\T?been es tablishe * r* r :?cr.f ‘ 
teach,er ratio for *1^75 of 1 to 6, ? ratio vhich v/en : h; ....srriun 

and forei;^ students enrolled in universities, colleycs 1 a^adcr.ies of fine 
arts; full- and part-time teachers. 

Conserl ilational de la Politique Soientifique - Coninission dp6ciale : 

’'L' expansion Universitaire". 



( 4 ) Source 



(5) Source 
(o) Source 



i^rolr.ent in Schools and Universities 195'l/p2 to 1070-76 - f.Il. lillir.t, 

Zsif^nond (Staff Studj-’ I:o. 20, prepared for the Uconcr.ic -ourcil of 'i^nada) 
- Full-time students in university and non-universitfr education ( traininr 
colleges and technical institutes) in the first column. 

Of which non-university education. 

Pro^yiosis 1969-75 (September 1969) Under’/isninnsmini sterlet, vu:ivoi'siy* 
education. 



(7) Source 



(8) Source 

(9) Source 

(10) Source 

( 11 ) Source 

( 12 ) Source 

( 15 ) Source 

( 14 ) Source 

( 15 ) Source 

( 16 ) Source 



( 17 ) Source 



; Hequireuients for graduate teachers in Spain durinr; the period 196^-;71 

Iiediterranean He?ional Project (2nd phase - Uadrid 1965, roneot^ed document; 
university faculties only; concerning forecasts even for 19G5; the nurfoer of 
teachers is given in full-time equivalent, 

; Projections of iSducational Statistics to 1977/78 - Office of i:ducation, -.d. 
Department of Health, Education and V/elfare; .all higher education; the 
teaching body and the number of students are given in full-timo equivalent. 

; Of which students follovring professional or general training courses v/hich do not 
usueJ.ly allow then to study for a Batchelor*s degree or a hir^her diploma, 
these courses not lasting more than 9 years after secondar.v school, 

; Rapport G&n6ral de la Commission de I'Equipement Scolaire, llniversitaire et 
Sport if (Yth Plan 1966-70) faculties (and institutes) only in the first 
columns (including foreign students). 

; University institutes of technology (2 years of higher studies); not included 
in xmiversit;^*' education. 

: The Higher Education Authority; first report - 1968/69 (Figure I - tables I 

and II Annex 4) full-uime students, including foreign students in universities 
and colleges. 

; Planning and Development in the Uetherlands - Volume III IIo, 1-2, 19G9; 
universities and establishments of equivalent level. 

: All categories of personnel. 

: Press notice 5 December 1969i Department of Diucation and Gcience, for 1971, 

1976 , 1981; for 1965 s DA3/EID/68. 29.17; concerning full-time scudontrs in 
all typss of higher education. 

: Nximber of graduates at universities and colleges of higher education and 

number of persons holding certain degrees - Projections up to 1930 - 
ITational Central Bureau of Statistics, Forecasting Infornauion - 1970 : 1. 
Universities and colleges of higher education (includinr students v/ithout 
diplomas at the end of secondary,* school for whom forecasts remain very 
approximate ). 

: 1955 • students : Message du Conseil ?4d6ral a lMssembl4e rSd^rale conceminr; 

.. aid from the Confederation to the canton universities; estimates of the 
number of full-time teachers : Le developpement des universites suissos 

(Conseil Suisse de la Science, 1967). 

1975 : Happort de la Commission F6derale d*experts pour l*6cude d*une aide 
aux universites (19S4). 

University education (including foreign students). 



O 



soEie countries have vranted to elimins.te the effects of the 
recent period by replacing unqualified teachers, by speeding up 
recruitment in order to increase tec.chinc efficiency and the 
teacher force, and by introducing, for e::cmple, a permanent core 
of teachers into teclmical education. Tlie individual structure 
of the teaching body in each country moreover creates specific 
problems of replacement. Apart from improvement of the pupil/ 
teacher ratio, rare indeed arc the countries v/hose demand and 
supply forecasts supply such details accompanied by an estimate 
of any imbalances likely to ensue, 

175. Tliose mentioned in connection with forecasts coverins 
recent years(l] have not yet been checked. V/ith the exception 
of Gerraany, Austria and Turkey as regards primary education, the 
greatest shortages \;erc erqoected in secondary education, especial- 
ly^ in science and teclmical subjects, Tlic earlier trend was hence 
e:q)ectcd to continue, although to a less marked extent, But the 
difficulties anticipated some countries (France, Sv/eden, 
langlend, Wales for example; v/ere resolved more promptly than v/as 
at first thought, according to the most recent indications, 

174, Judging from the role tha.t an increase in pupil numbers 
alone enn play in determining teacher demand and possible changes 
in the pupil/tcacher ratio, it is clear from a specific O.h.C.D, 
study{2> *ch:**c \.d'.lle j..tv;ocn nov/ and 1980 the effort required of 
Hember countries i.;ill be considerable the obstacles are not 
insurmountable. Although simple extrapolations are used, the • 
findin/ s - for demographic and other reasons which have already 
been analysed in studies of pupil and student extrapolations 

and which accordingly v;ill not be dealt v;ith here — sho\7 that 
the quantitative aspect of staffing in Ilenber coxmtries as a rule 
v'ill be less of a problem in the future, itoreover, since staff 
costs are such a large item of current educ<?tional e::penditure(3) 
it may be that countries can more pa.rticularly direct their 
efforts to\;ards quality considerations, v/hich are so numerous 
that each coimtry con certainly choose some corresponding to 
its individual raciuirements, 

175. Tlic conclusion is that an examination of past, present 
and possible future imbalances bet\/ecn teacher supply and demand 
can be of no real value unless dea.lt v^ith in the more general 
context of the s’./eeping changes nov/ taking pla.ee or v/hich should 
shortly occur in educational systems, Tliese changes mean that 



(1) See STP(69)l1,Part I, Chapter Y2 

(2) See /aiiiex 1 of this paper: “I.Jxtrapolrtions of teacher 

numbers up to 19C0, Methodological e:q)la.na.tions ” • 

(3) Sec Study rio, 2, 
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te?.chers \;ill have to be recruited ^/ho satisfy criteria other 
th'-n those of a traditional system intended for rn elite, who erh 
perfom ne\' funrtixis in r. competent, dynamic mrimc-r and thus en- 
able the education -1 system to* be more efficiently run. Only 
through such rn approach v;ill it be possible to determine \.iiethcr 
or not tile efforts and policies of mony Ilembcr countries have 
really provided the correct ansv/ers to the actual problems 
posed* 
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176. j^du.cational refor;as conducted at various levels in Ileniber 
countries postulate a change in the role of the teacher, v/ho v/ill 
nou hold the key in creating an educational onvironiTient v;hich can 
promote the pupil’s self-development to the utmost extent. The 
teacher nov; has access to an increasing store of new educational 
techniques and methods that he will have to use in performing 
his new functions. These changes, designed to turn the teacher 
into one of the main "vectors" of innovation under the. educa- 
tional s^/stora, laean that he v;ill l ave to alter lii.s previous 
habits and find a new identity (l). 

177. The impression gained, in regard to some Jlember countries 

is that the recent period has been marked, so far as teacher 
recruitment is concerned, by the following siTidrome: (a) rela- 

tively low training costs leading to (b) low professional status 
aggravated by difficult v/orking conditions under an inefficient 
system, hence to lov; salaries in tui'n resulting, particularly 
for men, in (c) a high departure rate, one apt to be higher than 
that from any other profession requiring a similar level of 
education. Although this description cannot be applied indis- 
criminately to all countries at all times and for all levels of 
education, it is fairly representative of a situation to \diich 
some school authorities have begun to respond. 

178. To sum matters up, it is likely’’ that recruitment and 
maintenance of the best teachers in the profession will be 
facilitated by the improved career profiles v/hich can result 
from a redefinition of the teacher’s tasks v/ithin a renovated 
educational system. In other words, unlike the general course 
adopted betv/een 1950 and 1965, it v;ill no longer be possible to 
make any artificial distinction betv/eon the socio-economic and 
professional aspects of a teacher’s status. A rapid exaittination 
of teacher utilisation and qualification trends during the recent 
period should provide some indication as to future policy-malcing 
requirements. 

(l) See "Training, recruitment and utilisation of teachers in 
primary and secondary education - the main trends and their 
implications", STP(69)l5(lst Prevision). 
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179 . In other branches of activity, the ultimate effect of 
prolonged recriJiitment difficulties and the increased outlays 
vhich are needed to attract and !:cep qualified staff is that 
the very conditions under v:hicli highly qualified manpower is 
used end by bein^ revised, a.nd the best combination between 
capital and labour is sought. Although it is not proposed that 
education should be likened to industrj’’, the e:qperience of the 
fifteen years under consideration forces the admission that, in 
spirit at least, education has done little in the way of pro- 
mo t^ig the kind of efficiency found in vai'ious other sectors of 
society. ?Iere utilisation of the teacher in the classroom, or 
better v/ithin tlio entire sch.ool establishment, ’./ill be dealt v/ith 



rather than 



the temporary G;s?edient of more intensive use of 

can first be drav/n fi'om the 
recent period nor in the fore- 
concepts governing educational 
in acti’.al practice to 



available staff, “i/jiat conclusion 
policies applied? neither in the 
casts available does the store of 
systems and the role of the teacher seeiii 
have changed. 



180. Although new teaching techniques and methods tended to 
break with earlier classroom procedure and the need for better 
co-ordinated action betv/oon the various teacher categories 
resulted in increased tea;a v/ork, the traditional pupil/classroom 
ratio (especially teacher/pupil ratio, in the absence of more 
specific data) remained the prime factor in calculating recruit- 
ment requireraents. 



181. /ji effort v/as first made to do away v/ith minor tasks, 
Faced v/ith recruitment difficulties, after making detailed 
surveys of the time spent by a teacher on his various duties, 
some countries (e.g, dv/eden, United Kingdom, and United States) 
entrusted less qualified staff v/ith tasks regarded as of secon- 
dary/- importance v/hen set against the preparation and performance 
of purely teaching activities. The time available could, 
moreover, be used by the teacher to improve his ov.*n training. 

But any more rational use of teachers thus achieved, mainlj^ in 
the classroom or more rarely/- in the entire establishment, seldom 
appears on this account to have been linlced through tlie mediur. 
of 210 V/ training methods to a more intensive use of capital, 
that is, to the use of such teclmical aids already available or 
that called for systematic erqjorii-ientation. 

182. Unlike the usual course of events ir? other branches of 
activity, recruitment difficulties and financial restrictions 
failed to promote any systematic development of research acti- 
vities into i-/ays which might make the operation of the educa- 
tional system more rational, the results of which could have 
been systematised during the basic and continued training of 
teachers . 
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The use of a nujnber of teclmical aids may have met the 
objectives of individualised education sought under the reforms 
which for several : jars have been vuider '..ay in certain lo-ibor 
countries. But the general impression gained in regard to most 
countries is that nev/ educational methods and teclmiques were 
little utilised and were still in the e:cperiraental stage. Those 
cheapest to use and easiest to handle are most often found, 

The^ v;ere introduced into educational systems, v;here methods, 
content aiid style v.'ere apt to have little evolved. Periods of 
shortage hence seldom caused capital to be substituted for a 
type of manpower v/’iich v/as becoraing rare and costlj^. Not having 
oeen trained to handle these nevf teclmiques, the teacher as yet 
but divaly perceived the important role that he could plaj*’ in 
promoting their voider use(i), 

1G3. It is therefore v;ell to point out the possible consequences 
of applying a po3.icy in v;liich improvement of the educational 
service would no longer merely bo based on a more than propor- 
tional gro\\Tth of the teacher /pupil ratio, 

A first obstacle which governments may run up against is 
that of liraited finance, Ovang to the share of staff expenditure 
in the total educational outlay, s'fcudies of tliis item should not 
bo neglected. As school enrolments grow at higher level, under 
the hierarchy of qualifications as novr constituted, more higher- 
salaried teachers are called upon (in upper secondarj'^ and higher 
education), Bo far, hov/ever, the possible cost of substituting 
even soiue small fraction of capital for labour is unfortunately 
not Imov/n, 

185. The second limitation that countries may have to face is 
available manpov/er. Table 55 shows that staff employed in 
educational services accounted for one-fifth to one-third of 
higtil^’’ qualified manpower at the beginning of the ’60’s, 

To what extent might the educational system, by draining off so 
many graduates, throw the recruitment of highly Qualified man- 
power off balance araong all branches of activity," including 
education itself? 



18o, In jJngl^icI, for inst’iince, the last report of the National 
Advisorj'’ Counci?, dealing v/lth teacher training and recruitment 
stated that by the 1980s the educations.?, system (including 
higher education) would have to siphon off some 50 per cent of 
the yearly flow of graduates, if it v/as to function properly. 

In 1965 it v;as found that the intalce b3»’ higher education had 
made it more difficult to recruit specialists for business as 
well as teachers for secondary/ education. In Sv/eden at this 
same period various commissions after analysing the long-term 



(1) See ?»r.cl:ground Study 
practical issues and 
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^'®L35 

/-ffliippy rorClJ 

i:i educational services 



1 

1 


Percentage ' 
total HOj • 

(?.) i 

i 

1 1 

1 


Percentage 
total IIQi:(2) i 

in services j 
< 

1 

I 

1 


Percentage 1 

teachers of 
total K0il(2) 
in educational 
services 


Belgium (1961) 


33. 


51 .4 1 


94.5 


Canada (1961) 


19.0 


35.3 1 


- 


Denmark (i960) 


23.3 


30.3 I 


92.8 


France (1962) 


20.3 

1 


36.6 ; 


- 


Great Britain (1961) 


19. C 


33.7 : 


92.7 


Ireland (1961) i 


i 29.3 


36.7 


- 


Japan (I960) 


25.7 


41 .0 


97.1 


lletherlands (I960) 


! 22.7 


36.9 


1 — 


iIor\/ay (i960) 


■ 20,9 


33.3 


96.4 


Sweden (I960) 


, 1G.0 


35.2 

1 


94.2 


United States (I960) 

' . ■ 


i 13.3 

k 


! 33.0 


j 78. 5 



Source: Statistics of the Occupat ional and I =i ducat ionc' l Structure 

of tlie T^ooui^orce corntr^^ 7 ♦ 

i*ar£s/ i^6^, " 

Ilotes : (1) Occupational Groups 0 (professional, technical and. 

~ related vrarkerc) and 1 (adininistrative, e::ecutive 

and managerial workers) . 

(2) il'III = Highly qualified raanpower. 
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prospects for highly qualified raanpov.'er even suggested a lower 
rate of grovrtli for the educational system , In France it was 
estimated that wV.o.i the Fifth Plan (1956-1970) came along the 
recruitinent of teacliors (not including those for higher education) 
might account for i-'X) per cent of graduates. If the assumptions 
of the I Mediterranean ‘legional Project report on Italy on ho’,; 
to meet teacher recuireaents fulD.y had been accepted, education 
would have absorbed 83.5 per cent of graduates, llor is the 
case of Ita?.y an isolated one. It was thus estimated that from 
19 35 to 1957 Yugoslavian secondary schools v/ould have to recruit 
BO. 7 per cent of tlicse graduating from faculties of natural 
sciences and technology'. 



1G7. Ov/ing to the state of 
view of the inefficiency and 
many training institutes, no 
concerning this problera, one 
of a country's activity. It 



research into manpovrer needs, and in 
lack of democrat i sat ion v/hich nark 
conclusions can at present be dravm 
which affects every leading branch 
can only be hoped that such 



questions v/ill be investigated more thoroughly. 

108. hVen v;ithout attempting any direct ansv;er to the problems 
caused by limited financial and manpower resources, should not 
an educational sy^’Eteivi, if it is to Iiave the dyna.’.ic and inno- 
vating qualities many authorities desire, increase its effective- 
ness by an. optimal combination of the teacher’s labour with, the 
ne\.' techniques and methods which are now availacle? h’hy 
this -iot be based on a better division of laboui’ both in the 
schools and outside? 



jigh'c 



109. During recent years little progress appears to have been 
made in such matters, and the danger \;hich now tlu.-’er.tens in the 
face of i.uprovod recruitment conditions is that so; .0 coimtries 
may lose sight of these problems, despite any»- misgivings they 
nay have duo to the difficulties of applying proposed reforms 
and the grovdng cost of improving the quality/' of education. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Kec ruAtriicn j c^icl qualifications required 

190. \,'hen it ic seen hov/ the matter of qualifications was 
approached during; the earlier period, it will be realised that 
a policy based on the close relationship of "training, recruit- 
ment and utilisation" was utterly lacking. Regulations regard- 
ing qualifications v/ero earlier mentioned as a factor v/hich cer- 
tainly hampered the full-time or part-time use of specialists 
r...c*‘u;.o outside education. Insofar as the educational reforms 
recommended that teachers capable of "detecting" aptitudes, of 
serving as group loaders and advisers familiar with the school 
environment be increasingly used, the school authorities may 
v/ell on this account have deprived themselves of the services of 
people who, owing to v;ide social experience, possessed just these 
qualities. If the percentage of "unqualified" teachers is taken 
as a factor, clearly the shortage was even higher than at first 
appears when set against the qualification criteria which the 
teacher should have as a result of the fundamental educational 
reforms which were then being or were about to be introduced. 

191. V-Tiilc the educational reforms which were thus beginning 
implied that teaching qualities be broadened and intensified, 
this part of teacher training was usually cut back if not elimi- 
nated altogether, 3ince their only thought was the speedy solu- 
tion of quantitative problems, the school authorities failed to 
seize the opportunity - \;hich the need to recruit a great many, 
mainly young, teachers provided - of radically reforming initial 
teacher training, Many more teachers than before were therefore 
to remain part of an educational system which was necessarily 
changing. Difficulties may ensue if mass education is promoted 
by using teachers trained to educate an 4lite. So far, espe- 
cially in secondary education, teachers have been recruited much 
more for their academic qualities than for any teaching ability 
matching their ne;/ educational role, 

192. Only the systematic promotion of refresher courses could 
have improved some types of training now universally regarded as 
essentially unsuitable. V/ith few exceptions, continuing educa- 
tion schemes have merely served to compensate for the inadequate 
training of teachers reemited without having gone through the 
traditional channels leading to an officially recognised certi- 
ficate. Continuing education seems all the more a priority re- 
quirement as the strong pressure exerted by demand on a system 
still based on traditional concepts has had (depending on the 
period, country and type of training required) the effect of: 

(a) delaying any changes to teacher training requiring 
a longer period of instruction (as for primary 
teachers in most countries, or as regards the 
provision of courses in theoretical and/or practical 
pedagogics, in addition to the specialised training 
for secondaiy teachers) ; 
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(b) 



short onin.-,- tlis trainirij^’ period 
accclerr.tod coui'ses; 



o::id introducins 



(c) abolishing various aptitude tests on admission to 
trainin-j institutes or of facilitating the appoint- 
ment of only partly trained candidates to permanent 
posts (generally vathout pedagogical training in 
seconc’c.ri»- education) . 



promotion of continuing education, by testing and 
developing nev; models foi* training, was all the more urgent as 
’cho qualifications so far obtained by the teacher usually 
prevented him from applying nev/ techniques, from continually 
re-assessing his teaching, re-appraising methods and curricula 
^d re-interpreting his role in the educational process. 
Clearly, in spirit as \/e?.l as content, continuing education 
would have to folloi; the pattern of new indoctrination program- 
mes which were introduced. 



'^'be summing up, it is to be hoped that national autho- 
rities will encourage continuing education throughout the 
teacher s career, fho initial cost will be higher, but by 
raising the social ruid salary status of teaching staff such 
continued training \/il?. help to keep greater numbers in the 
profession over a longer time and to promote a more effective 
educational system, resulting in a lower cost for each of the 
educational units" offered to the population as a whole. 

General conclusion 

195. It is well hero to repeat that the various tendencies 
uncovered in tills stud3'‘ do not systematically apply to all 
Gentries, ^ But since no vast amount of information was avail- 
aole certain reservations could not be made. Nor could higher 
education oe dealt v.'ith in such great detail as primary or 
secondary education. As betv^een the various educational levels 
recruitment difficulties appear to have differed in degree rather 
than kind. 



is a'c tiio level v/aore the quality and quantity 
aspects intersect - teacher recruitment - that the greatest 
crouole arose during most of the period under review, precisely 
oocause these aspocos fa;i.lod to be integrated in the planning of 
educational grovrbh. hlienevcr sv/eeping changes v/ere proposed for 
one or more educationa.l levels, very rarely v/as the decision 
to alter the content Cu-d. structure of education accompanied by 
measures to reform the teacher’s basic and continued training. 



”^97, Unfortunately it ha.s been impossible to assess the 
effects on pupils that teacher shortages are likely to have had. 
During the firs'o par"b of the period shortages seemed inevitable 
owing to the combined iKTOact of factors v/hich increased the 
demand ^d reduced the supply. But when the countries which 
were able r;jconptc*\ to introduce longer term policies, a 
striking fact is liow ?.acking in boldness and co-ordination these 
were, and nov/ far •I'.hojr failed to come to grips with the real 
problem. 
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Extrapole.tloiiu ox toa chin,!: staff numbers up to 1930 



Not es on methods used 



^ This /iip.c:: f;ivcs err^i'^polations of teaching staff numbers 

lor 20 countries up to 19B0 in primary (including pre-primary), 
secondary (all types) emd higher education. 

I. Bas ic d ata 

The extrapolations are based partly on the data contained 
in studies on teaciiers(2) and partly on those in studies on— the 
extrapolation of student and pupil numbers ( 3) • \ 

The poor quality of the statistical data on teachers was f 
stressed in Study Ho, 3» vdiich provided concrete examples of the] 
difficulties encountered, / 

Pupils have been grouped into thr^e broad levels: pre- \ 

primary and primary; secondary, no distinction being made 
between general and teclmical; and higher, university or non- 
university, 

Discrepencies in the data contained in the various studies 
on teachers and pupils slov/ed up the work considerably. 

II , Vjorkin/y proce dure 

A, Starting from statistics on teachers and the correspond- 
ing numbers given in ‘’studies" on teachers, the pupil/teacher 
ratios were calculated for different levels by aggregating the 
pre— primary and primary*, the various types of secondary educa- 
tion (short or long, general or technical), and, finally, where 
it was possible to do so, university and non-university educa- 
tion, Ho distinction \/as made between full- and part-time pupils 
or teachers. These ratios were worked out for 1950, 1955, I960, 
1965 (or the years nearest to those dates), 

B, The number of pupils taken into account in the studies on 
teachers were compared i/ith those given in the studies on students 
and pupils. With regard to primary education (as defined here) 



(1) Study prepared by iIonic>ue Solliliage and Randolph Quenum, 

(2) See studios referred to in paragraph 8 of this report, 

(3) See Annex III, Background Study Ho, 1, "Educational vjy_ 
pansion in O.B.C.D. Countries since 1950‘= /StP(70)67. 
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the discrepancies botv/ccii s*’:udiGs were generally very slight 
and never exceeded 1p per cent for any country. However, in 
secondary education the discrepancies exceeded 50 per cent for 
the Netherlands, and v;ere as high as 50 per cent or more for 
Austria, Belgium and Liucembourg, because in those cases the 
studies on teachers did not cover technical education. Simi- 
larly, for higher education numbers vary from one study to 
another according to vdiether cr not non-university higher 
education is included. jJiscrepancies were more than 25 per 
cent for Yugoslavia, Turhey and Norv/ay, and 50 per cent for tho 
United Kingdom, Belgium and the ICethcrlands. 

C. Despite those discrepancies between the numbers used to 
establish pupil/teaclier ratios and the total numbers, it was 
decided, for want of a better alternative, to apply these ratios 
to the total number of pupils at various levels in order to 
calculate the total number of teachers in 1965. 

III. Assumptions about pupil/teacher ratios in 1980 

These assumptions vary according to the educational level 
in question. 

(a) Prirnar 3 '' education. As v/as said in section I, statis- 
tics for this level can be regarded as satisfactory. Moreover, 
the pupil/teacher ratio diminished in all countries betv/een 
1950 and 1965. It v;as therefore assumed that this ratio would 
develop as follows betv/cen 1965 and 1980: 

Assumption 1 : no change ; 

Assumption 2: sharp drop (from six to ten pupils 

fevrcr per teacher) ; 

Assumption 5s slight decline (from one to five pupils 

fev;or per teacher) . 

In countries v/hore the ratio was lov/er than 25, only 
one assumption v/as made: that the ratio would be down to 20 

by 1980. In countries v/liere it was lower than 20 it was 
assumed that it v/ould be 15 . 

(b) Secondary and higher education. Unlike primary 
education, and for the reasons given in sections I and II, the 
pupil/teacher ratios are hardly comparable v/ith each other and 
cover very different typos and kinds of education. Moreover, no 
clear tendency emerges from trends between 1950 and 1965. For 
1980 very simple assumptions have therefore been adopted: 

Assumption 1: same ratio as for 1965; 

Assumption 2: lov/est recorded ratio for the period; 

Assumption 5: highest recorded ratio for the period. 
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IV , Teacher nunb o rs by 1980 

Pupil/teacher ratios as defined in section III were 
applied to pupil and student numbers extrapolated to 1980. 

complicate the study and calculate nine 
aiixerent figures for each country, it was decided to base 
estimates of totcsl numbers on the middle assumption. 

Results of calculations 

V#hat follo\7s is an analysis of the results for each level 
of education. 

Primary educatin g 



{ • ^ shov/s, first, pupil/teacher ratios for the past 

tin I9b5 and for the yeca' when this ratio was highest - the date 
varies from country to country) and for 1980 according to the 
three assumptions adopted; and, second, teaching staff numbers, 
n figiii'cs are given (one calculated on the basis 
.? 1 "total pupil numbers corresponding to the number of teachers 
talcen into account in the studies on teachers, and the other 
on the total nutibers_ given in the study on extrapolations of 
numbers of pupils. For 1900 the figures corresponding to the 
three assumptions are given. 

Under assuijption 1 (that by 1980 the pupil/teacher ratio 
will be the same as in 19o5), there v/ill be a decline in the 
number of teachers in Belgium, France, Greece, Japan and Norv-/ay 
^d a slight increase in Denmark, Germany, Ireland, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain and the United Kingdom, Plov^ever, the demand for 
will be high in Sv/eden and Yugoslavia and especially 
Turkey, where the number of teachers should double. It seems 
that in primarj'' education in most countries between 
1955 and 1980 there should be a decline in the number of pupils 
per teacher , This improvement should not create serious prob— 
lems, however, as is siio\ni in Table 2, which compares the euinual 
growth rates in total numbers of teachers between 1950 and 1965 
(calculated on the basis of actual numbers) and in 1965-1980 
(calculated on the basis of total numbers) under the three 
assumptions adopted. If the rates for 1965-1980 stay tlie same 
^4 n n between 1950 and 1965» the pupil/teacher ratio 
will decline more or less steeply in all countries except 
Austria, Ireland and Sweden, 

Secondary e ducatioji 



Table 3 shov/c the pupil/teacher ratios observed betv.’oen 
1950 and 1965, (which \;ore used, as mentioned above, to extra- 
polate teacher numbers in 1930); and teacher numbers in 1980 
compared with those fox' 1965 (actual and recalculated on tlie 
basis of the total number of pupils) , Countries i.’hero the 
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is relatively slight between the number of teachers 
actually recorded auid the number calculated, on the basis of 
total numbers of pupils, have been given in the upper part of 
the table, the others in the lower part. For the United States 
and Sweden, because of the differences in the classifications 
used in the basic studies, the figures are given for secondary 
education only and for secondary and primary. According to the 
results given in this table, and whatever the assuTiption 
adopted for the pupil/teacher ratio, all countries (except 
Japan and Denmark with regard to the least favourable assump- 
tions) face Increases in teaching staffs between 1965 and 1980 - 
in some cases very steep increases. To see how the effort which 
^6 demanded of countries compares with that made between 
1950 and 1965, the annual growth rates of teacher numbers have 
been calculated for the two periods in question. These rates 
are given in Table 4. Under assumption 1 (pupil/teacher ratios 
in I960 similar to 1965) the annual growth rate of the number 
of teachers in all countries (except Germany if Berufschulen 
are excluded, Austria and Turkey) would be lower between 1965 
and 1980 than between 1950 and 1965. The situation is the same 
assumption 2 (pupil/teacher ratio lower than 1950 to 
1965) except for Luxembourg and Spain. It therefore seems that 
in the years to come teacher requirements will be on the whole 
smaller than those that countries have had to meet from 1950 
to 1965. 



Higher education 

The presentation of the statistics is the sano as that 
adopted for secondary education. Table 5 shows the pupil/ 
teacher ratios and the corresponding numbers of teachers, a 
distinction being made betv/een countries for which basic infor- 
mation was relatively comparable and those v/here it was not. 
Table 6 gives the annual growth rates in the momber of teachers 
(pupil/teacher ratio unchanged). According to Table 5» taking 
the first assumption, staff numbers should increase in all 
countries between 1965 and 1980, sometimes very considerably. 
Numbers should multiply by five in Greece, by four in Yugoslavia 
and Canada, and by 2,5 approximately in Germany, Austria, Spain, 
United States, Ireland, Italy, Belgium, France and Norway. On 
the other hand, comparing annual growth rates with those between 
1950 and 1965 (Table 6), still under the assumptions stated, 
it is clear that these will be smaller annually than over the 
past period, except in Germany, Ireland, Italy, Spain, 

Yugoslavia and especially Greece, 



table 1 

Tr*r>4s In nupll/teicher ntlos and te acher nuabers In prla»rv education 



Country 


Pupll/taacher ratios 


Nuabers of teachers (in thousands) 


Highest 

recorded 

between 

1950-60 


Assud 


ptlons for I960 


1965 


1980 


Ratio 

in 

1965 

(1) 


Staep 

decline 

(2) 


Slight 

decline 

(3) 


baaed on 
actual 
nuabers 


Based on 
total 
nuabers 
of pupils 


Under 

Assumption 

1 


Under 

Assumption 

2 


Under 

Assumption 

3 


Austria 




22^9 




20 . 


37.6 


39.5 


53.1 


. 


58.4 


bOlflUB 


27.4 


25.0 


- 


20 


58.5 


57.3 


55.9 


- 


69.9 


Csnsda(a) 


27.5 


24.0 


- 


20 


210.1 


210.1 


272.5 


- 


327.1 


DenMrk(a) 


27.2 


17.5 


- 


15 


39.9 


48.5 


56.0 


- 


65.3 


Prance 


33.7 


31.0 


25 


30 


241.1 


235.5 


216.6 


268.6 


223.8 


Ce rainy 


35.7 


33.0 


25 


30 


166.2 


169.9 


187.9 


248.1 


206.7 


Greece 


48.6 


.37.0 


30 


35 


28.1 


27.1 


25.5 


31.4 


26.9 


Ireland 


35.1 


34.0 


25 


30 


15.0 


14.6 


17.5 


23.6 


19. U 


Italy 


30.0 


24.0 


- 


20 


244.9 


244.0 


272.4 


- 


326.9 


Japan 


36.0 


27.0 


20 


25 


397.7 


404.2 


363.9 . 


491.2 


393.0 


Luxeabourg 


26.4 


27.0 


20 


25 


1.5 


1.6 


2.0 


2.6 


2.2 


Ketherlands 


35.5 


32.0 


25 


30 


58.8 


58.1 


75.9 


97.2 


61.0 


Narway 


28.7 


27.0 


20 


25 


16.1 


15.3 


15.2 


20.5 


16. 


Portugal 


42.7 


32.0 


25 


30 


28.2 


26.3 


34.2 


43.7 


36.4 


Spain 


37.7 


35.0 


25 


30 


113.5 


103.5 


109.5 


153.3 


127.8 


Sweden 


23.4 


18.0 


- 


15 


40.9 


48.6 


76.8 


- 


92.2 


Turkey 


47.0 


47.0 


40 


45 


84.4 


83.5 


163.6 


192.3 


170.9 


United Kingdoa 


30.5 


26.0 


20 


25 


206.1 


206.0 


248.9 


323.6 


258.6 


United States 


33.2 


26.0 


20 


25 


1.120.0 


1.316.1 


1.601.8 


2.242.4 


1,794.0 


Yugoslavia 


38.4 


27.0 


20 


25 


115.5 


110.5 


150.9 


203.7 


163.0 



(a) Prlaary and secondary. 
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TABLE 2 

between 1950^1965 and 1965-1960 



Country 


Annual growth rates in numbers of teachers 


1950-1965 


1965-1980 


Assiunption 1 


Assumption 2 


Assumption 3 


Austria 


- 0.1 


2.0 




2.6 


Belgium 


2.3 


- 0.2 




1.3 


Canada(a) 


5.7 


1.8 




3.0 


Denmark(a) 


A. 5 


1.0 




2.0 


France 


2.5 


- 0.6 


0.9 


- 0.3 


Germany 


3.2 


1.0 


2.6 


1.3 


Greece 


3.3 


- 0.4 


1.0 


0 


Ireland 


0.8 


1.2 


3.3 


2.1 


Italy 


1.6 


0.7 


- 


2.0 


Japan 


1.5 


- 0.7 


1.3 


- 0.2 


Luxembourg 


1.8 


1.5 


3.8 


2.1 


Netherlands 


2.1 


1.8 


3.5 


2.3 


Norway 


2.3 


0 


2.0 


0.5 


Portugal 


4.6(b) 


1.3 


2.9 


1.7 


Spain 


2.4 


0.4 


2.7 


1.4 


Sweden 


1.4 


3.1 


• 


3.1 


Turkey 


5.9 


4.6 


5.7 


4.9 


United Kingdom 


1.6 


1.3 


3.1 


1.5 


United States 


3.3 


1.3 


3.6 


2.1 


Yugoslavia 


4.2(b) 


2.1 


4,2 


2.6 



(a) Primary and secondary* 

(b) Not including pre-primary. 
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TABLE 4 ^ 

^ual /growth rates In numbers of teach^ ra In secondary gdueatlon 
between 195Q>.iq 65 and 196 s^iqsq 



I 

i 



f 

i 






A 


nnual gro%rth rates in numbers of teachers 


Country 






1965-1980 






1950-1965 


Assumption 1 


Assumption 2 


Assumption 3 


Austria 


3.9 


4.0 


4.0 


2.5 


belglus 


5.6(c) 


2.8 


3.6 


2.8 


Canada(d) 


5.7 


1.6 


1.6 


0.8 


DeniDark(d) 


4.5 


1.0 


1.0 


- 2.0 


France 


10.1 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


Germany (a) 


3.2(b)/2.8(b) 


4. 0/2. 7 


4. 2/2.8 


4. 0/2. 8 


Greece 


e.i(f) 


5.7 


5.7 


5.0 


. Ireland 


4.3 


2.2 


2.2 


0.9 


Italy 


6.1 


5.0 


6.0 


4.7 


Japan 


3.6 


- 1.3 


- 1.3 


- 1.3 


Luxembourg 


3.7 


3.1 


4.2 


3.1 


Netherlands 


6.0(g) 


3.0 


3.7 


3.0 


Norvay 


6.8 


2.0 


4.6 


1.7 


Portugal 


12.3 


5.0 


5.2 


5.0 


. . Spain 


6.7(e) 


4.9 


7.1 


4.9 


Sweden 


- 


1.9/2. 9(d) 


1.9/2. 9(d) 


0.8/1. 7(d) 


Turkey 


7.3 


7.4 


11.8 


7.4 


United Kingdom 


4.4 


3.5 


3.5 


2.1 


United States 


5.2/4.0(d) 


2. 8/1. 7(d) 


2. 8/1. 7(d) 


2. 5/1. 1(d) 


Yugoslavia 


8.4(h) 


4.7 


4.9 


4.7 



(a) The flrat figure excludes the "Beruf schulen" , the second includes them. 



(b) 1961-1965. 

(c) 1950-1959. 

(d) Primary and secondary. 

(e) 1955-1965. 

(f) 1960-1966. 

(g) 1950-1960 (the rate waa 5.0 per cent for general education from 1950 to 1965). 

(h) 1959-1965. 
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TABLE 5 

Pupll/teachT ratios aad numbe r of teachers la hi»h»r 



STP(7O)0 

.'jUla 



( 

1 

» 

1 

{ 

t 



i 












Number of teachers 




§ 


11.8 

8.9 
82.1 

2.9 
6.8 

60.8 

176.6 
2.6 

16. & 

929.6 
55.6 


m NO Ti m <9 n oo 

N N N o m 
<M CO m ON 


I 

r- 


Under 

Assumption 

2 


CO C0T--3-fncNjocNJc^ inoN 

• ••••...•! . , 
o oinK>^^vOK>^. nono 

^ ON ^ ON m ^ 

o 


28.4 

100.9 

59.2 
9.5 

12.2 
12.8 

100.7 




§ 

It- 

4 


13.2 

10.8 

95.1 

3.0 

6.8 

80«1 

176.6 
2.6 

16.6 

10.7 

929.6 
64.6 


28.4 
100.9 

59.2 

7.7 

7.4 

11.5 
100.7 


in 


Based on 
total numbers 
of pupils 


w No.vmmc*.^cNj cNioooooo 

^ mo tr\ y- 


o ^ ON CO ON ON m 

^ m <Nj NO in 

^ M CN| 


NO 

ON 


Based on 
actual numbers 


5.2 
6.5 

31-8 

1.2 
1.1 

32.9 

105.7 

2.1 

5.8 

5.3 

432.0 

15.8 


5.2 

11.7 

18.7 
1.6(a) 
2.0 
4.6 

17.6 


s 

ON 

s* 

« 

Q 


Highest recorded 
1950-65 
(3) 


'^NO.jf«*cMco^«.»r«- onno 

OONfMQmmoNO^ *<Jm 


m ON NO CO tn 

o in <Ni NO ON in oo 

t- ^ m M ^ 


•H 

s 

o 

J3 

u 

« 

e 

4> 

H 

•H 

I* 


Lowest recorded 
1950-1965 
(2) 


ONONNCMow^^ijo com 

intx-o mt-ooNmm e- 

r- e- «> r> 


7.7 

13.0 

21.0 
20.6 

5.9 

12.7 

8.1 




in » 

NO t- 
ON w 


9.3 

7.9 

10.7 

48.7 

12.7 
12.0 
10.1 
16.4 

21.7 
13.3 
12.9 

11.7 


7.7 

13.0 

21.0 
21.4(a) 

9.8 
14.2 

8.1 


Countzy 


Austria 
Denmark 
Germany 
^ Creece 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 

united States 
Yugoslavia 


Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 



R 

o\ 



S9 
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TABLE 6 

Annual growth rates In numbers of teachers In higher eclucatlon 
between 1950-i q65 and 196S-iOBn 



Country 


Annual growth rates ; 


in number of teachers 


Between 


Between 1965-1980 




1950-1965 


Assumption 1 


Assumption 2 


Assumption 3 


Austria 


6.8 


6.A 


9.7 


5.6 


Belgium 


8.2 


6.5 


6.5 


^.5 


Canada 


11. A 


9.7 


9.7 


8. A 


Denmark 


12.6(b) 


3.3 


3.3 


2.0 


France 


17.0(d) 


5.9 


5.9 


2.8 


Germany 


2.8(a) 


7.0 


7.0 


6.0 


Greece 


3.A(c) 


11.7 


17. A 


11.7 


Ireland 


3.6 


5.7 


6.6 


5.5 


Italy 


5.7 


5.9 . 


7.1 


A.O 


Japan 


10.5 


3.A 


A.1 


3. A 


Netherlanda 


^.9(f) 


1.9 


3.3 


1.5 


Norway 


8.3(e) 


6.5 , 


10.0 


6.5 


Portugal 


^.8(g) 


1.1 


2.5 


1.1 


Spain 


2. A 


5.7 


9. A 


5.7 


Sweden 


- 


A. 2 






Turkey 


6.3 


3.5 


A. 2 


2.8 


United Kingdom 


5.9(h) 


A. 3 


. A. 3 


3.8 


United Statea 


6.6(c) 


5.3 


5.9 


5.3 


Yugoslavia 


7.6 


9.8 


10.1 


8.7 



(a) 1961-1965. 

(b) 1956-1966. 

(c) 1955-1965. 

(d) 1957-196A. 

(e) 1956-1965. 

(f) 1950-1958. 

(g) 1957-1965. 

(h) 1955-196^1. 
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